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KEEP OUR CHRISTMAS MERRY” 


Give, if you possibly can do so, 
something rare, exquisite and per- 
haps downright extravagant! This 
is the essence of the Christmas 
spirit. Through months and years 
to come, the sparkle of your gift, 
its luxurious touch, or merry deco- 
ration will be treasured in a wo- 
man’s soul, or gladden the hearts of 
a whole family. 

“But what,” we can almost hear 
you saying, “is an idea of this kind 
doing in a life insurance advertise- 
ment? Aren’t life insurance pre- 
miums and Christmas presents 
sworn enemies, battling for the 


money I can make?” 


THE PENN 


WM. A. 


LAW. PRESIDENT °« 


But that is not The Penn Mutual’s 
attitude towards life, or life insur- 
ance. The Penn Mutual program 
takes into account a person’s spend- 
ing needs as well as saving needs. 
Penn Mutual policies make all of 
living happier for the men and wo- 
men who own them—on Christmas, 
holidays, or go-to-the-office days. 
Those sure, future Penn Mutual dol- 
lars enable families to spend and 
enjoy other present dollars. 

Penn Mutual policies leave no 
room for worry. They become a 
background of safety for all your 


activities. From the realm of chance 


or uncertainty, they remove your 


INDEPENDENCE 





primary responsibilities — income 
for the family, education for the 
children, retirement funds. They 
allow their owners to face life with 
serenity because financial needs 
have been taken care of through a 
practical plan. The sensible Penn 
Mutual life insurance program 
brings, all the year, and throughout 
all the years, a sense of happiness 
and “Peace on earth.” 

Since 1847 The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has grown 
steadily in financial strength and 
in usefulness to humanity. At the 
first of the year assets amounted to 


$514,588,274. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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LETTERS 





Clay 
Sirs: 

For many years one of my most pleasant ex- 
periences has been the reading of Time... . In 
the past if anyone ever said to me in defense 
of an argument that they read it in Time that 
settled the argument for me. However I must 
admit that in this last year at various times 
I have been surprised at articles that made me 
wonder if the good old Time was operating in 
its usual unbiased manner. I received this week’s 
magazine today, and I am completely disillu- 
sioned. I will not go into the details of the 
sneering article that appeared in it concerning 
Rev. Charles Coughlin. I will not attempt to 
defend him for he needs no defense. His magnifi- 
cent loyalty and splendid principles are well 
known to the American people. For a publica- 
tion like Time to put the stamp of bigotry 
on itself and to openly sneer and condemn the 
cause for which Father Coughlin is so courage- 
ously working only identifies it with the same 
lack of principles held, I regret to say, by so 
many of our newspapers. The common people 
may well count the radio a blessing. Through it 
they have learned the Truth. 

I shall never see a copy of Time again without 
a regret that something that I respected so highly 
was after all such common clay. ... 

r , 
NELLIE WALKER 
Hampton, Iowa 


—— 
Abreast 
Sirs: 

Thought you. might be interested in the part 
played by Time in a recent accident. 

On the night of Dec. 2, the gas heater in our 
home became unruly and gave off carbon 
monoxide fumes. At six-thirty I felt very ill 
and went upstairs where I became so ill that I 
could not stand. My wife came upstairs also 
and threw herself on the bed and called me 
twice. I was so far gone that I did not hear her 
come upstairs nor did I hear her call me. When 
she dragged herself to the bathroom door and 
announced that she too was so sick that she 
could hardly stand I realized that we were both 
being overcome by the poison. Luckily we were 
still able to open windows, doors and shut off 
the heater. 

Unable to attract neighbors we spent a miser- 
able evening out on the cold porch. Finally my 
wife who apparently was not as ill as I managed 
to reach the phone and telephoned a doctor. He 
soon came with a supply of Methylene Blue 
which is a newly discovered remedy for this 
poisoning heretofore unremediable. He had 
iearned of this discovery through reading TIME, 
and admitted this to me since I also had read 
of this cure (TimE, Dec. 19, 1932). 

Most persons who have gone through this 
experience suffer the rest of their lives from 
anemia and general weakness; even mental weak- 
nesses have been reported, I have since learned. 
The Methylene Blue restores the red corpuscles 
which the poison breaks down, but knowledge 
of this would not have been available to me had 
not Trme made the announcement. Neither of 
us have any after-effects from our experience. 
The physician, Dr. G. Ralph Maxwell, should 
also be commended for keeping himself abreast 
of the times in this manner. 

We are grateful, then, for your service. 

KENNETH D. HUTCHINSON 

West Virginia University 

Morgantown, W. Va 


Dean Hill’s Bet 


Sirs: 

Don’t fail to print, or advise me, the sequel 
to Dean Hill’s wager re Corbus (Letters, Time, 
Dec. 11). I want to know if he pays the bill 
for 23 Time subscriptions and what his com- 
ments are, unexpurgated. 








Tuos. G. STALEY 
Oakland, Calif. 


Sirs 

Several Trme readers are interested to know 
whether Reader Hill, Trme, Dec. 11, p. 7, has 
made good the bet he lost with you. Figuring it 
out 23 subscriptions to the Princeton team, in- 
cluding Coach Gorman, would cost $115, but at 
the special rate only $86.25. 

Long live Trme! 





Jesse GorDON 
New York City 


Sirs: 

My admiration for your rebuke of the tone 
of Dean Hill’s letter in Letters, Dec. 11. 

But especially my admiration for your willing- 
ness to publish in Letters any reasonable proof 
of your errors in reporting, thereby correcting 
the impressions remaining in readers’ minds. 

Time and Fortune are the Gog & Magog of 
today. 

H. Lyne Comety-CoMBeE 

Vancouver, B. C. 

Sirs: 

As a reader of your magazine I have grown 
respectiul of your newsgathering ability but, at 
the same time, I greatly deplore your deliberate 
use of repugnant adjectives when writing of 
persons. 

My letter in reference to Bill Corbus being 
named on Grantland Rice’s 1932 All-American 
football team was written in a manner to cover 
the real point of issue. The point is technical 
but no more so than some of the technical points 
at which TIME grasps. 

I felt that you had offered a splendid oppor- 
tunity to bring the matter of use of adjectives 
to the front when you spoke of Mr. Rice’s team 
as an “All-American football team.” 

Neither Walter Camp nor Grantland Rice ever 
picked an All-American football team. Their 
selections starting with Walter Camp’s in 1889 
have always been entitled “All-America Football 
Team” (Collier’s Weekly, Dec. 24, 1932). 

Believing that I have won the wager and 
hoping that it will be just a little lesson to you 
in the use of adjectives, I have written Johnny 
Gorman for the names of 22 men who have 
played on this year’s undefeated and untied 
Princeton freshman footbali team. 

Of course, you will want your readers to know 
that you lost the wager and that 22 students 
and a lawyer (Johnny Gorman) were the gainers. 

Bill Corbus is a grand football player and he 
should be named on Grantland Rice’s All America 
football team again this year. 

DEAN HI Li 

Bronxville, N. Y. 


In his betting letter, Bettor Hill said: 

“Your muchly touted Bill Corbus Time 
entitled ‘Stanford’s All-American guard’ 
never was named for any position on 
Grantland Rice’s All-American, much less 
for the position of right guard.” 

In the plain meaning of this sentence, 
Bettor Hill was wrong. Bill Corbus was 
an “All-American guard” on Grantland 
Rice’s 1932 team. 

Now Bettor Hill says he meant that 
Trme’s error lay not in placing Bill Corbus 
but in using the phrase “All-American.” 
Even granting that this is what he meant, 
Bettor Hill errs. For Collier’s magazine 
certifies as correct the adjectival form 
“All-American.” 

To Bettor Hill a bill for $86.25. In his 
own words, “There is a penalty for crawl- 





ing. . . .”—Eb. 
— 
Irish Whiskey 


Sirs: 

| had occasion to read with interest your 
journal published today (Time, Dec. 4), and 
on reading through, I came across a statement 
which is absolutely incorrect and which will be 
resented by every Irishman in Ireland. The 
statement to which I refer is— 

“Trish starts with barley but particular Irish- 
men always drink Scotch. Scotch also starts 
with barley but the ingredients are better, nota- 
bly its water.” 

As Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
one of the large Irish Free State distilleries, 
and one of the Board of Directors of another 
Irish Free State distillery, who incidentally are 
the largest Pot Still distillers in the world, I 
would like to state that there is no unbiased 
whiskey expert in the world who will agree with 
the latter statement, and that there is no Irish- 
man in Ireland who will agree with the former. 

In the first place, it might interest you to 
know that in the Irish Free State 95% of the 


whiskey sold is of Irish Free State origin. The 
Scotch that is sold there is sold mainly on 
account of its being cheaper in price. So far as 
northern Ireland is concerned, the proportionate 
amount of Scotch consumed is admittedly greater 
than in southern Ireland, but since this is the 
smaller section of Ireland, and since even there 
the majority consume Irish whiskey, you will see 
that it is absolutely incorrect to claim that the 
discerning Irishman drinks Scotch, as equally 
do the discerning whiskey connoisseurs in other 
countries. ... 

So far as the actual quality is concerned, the 
water in Ireland is equally as good for the pur- 
pose of distillation of whiskies as anywhere 
else. .. . Any whiskey expert in the United 
States of America will confirm this state. 
ment. ... 

I shall be pleased to substantiate any of the 
statements in this letter. 

LIONEL Marks 

New York City 

Far be it from Time to dispute so 
eminent an authority. But Chairman 
Marks is rash to rely on “any whiskey 
expert in the U. S.”; for Trme’s own 
eminent consultant pronounces that Irish 
whiskies, being heavier, are less delicate. 
Question of taste.—Eb. 

ees 
Danner Christmas 
Sirs: 

. . . Nowhere is the true spirit of Christmas 
more clearly shown than among the 3,000,000 
lepers of the world—sick, homeless, many of them 
blind, and crippled as well. At 170 lonely leper 
outposts around this old world there are men 
and women and little children asking “Will there 
be any Christmas this year?” Not the kind of 
Christmas that means extra comforts and 
luxuries; but just the supplying of the most 
desperate wants of the most needy and helpless 
people on the face of the earth. 

A warm blanket for a grandmother shaking 
with cold and fever ($2); sandals for bleeding 
feet (50¢); milk for the little children and the 
very ill; garden seeds for a leper man so that 
he may raise his own vegetables—perhaps with 
a hoe strapped to his stumps of arms; medicines 
($5 a year) so that those just developing the 
dreaded malady may never reach the hopeless 
mutilated stage; a Christmas dinner of hot 
meat and vegetables for an entire colony of 
lepers ($20)—many of whom have had no other 
amply satisfying meal since last Christmas. 

That is the kind of Christmas gift that will 
have real meaning, that will alleviate suffering 
unspeakable and will bring you a reflection of 
the good cheer you have given to people who 
cannot possibly do anything for you. 

People who want to have this kind of Christ- 
mas are sending their gifts to the American Mis- 
sion to Lepers, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
where they will be officially receipted and grate- 


fully acknowledged. 
W. M. DaNNER 
General Secretary 
The American Mission to Lepers 
New York City 
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to give the . 


babies ADVANTAGES when an All-American end, and a 


they grow up.” 


... they mean they want 


r . 

- want the opportunity to be 
somebody, and do things, and go 
places. But, more than anything else, 
whether they name it or not, they 
want security for the years to come. 

That is Living Protection. And 
that’s a thing that most of us haven't 
provided enough of, in recent times. 
We’ve mortgaged our futures instead 
of securing them. But now every 
thoughtful man and woman must 
realize, as never before, the vital need 
for a different and better way of safe- 
guarding the living future. 

Take your own experience. You 
have seen ordinary savings swept 
away; security and property values 
punctured. You have seen children 


growing up, and no fund to send them 


famous lawyer.”’ 


rh wWamt.... 


to be 2 RE Ae 


7 7 . . 


for one.” 


to college; earning years ticking 


away, and—nothing ahead. You've 
seen just what Investors Syndicate 
saw thirty-nine years ago— this need 
for Living Protection. 

Investors Syndicate provides a 
way. It is not life insurance but it is 
equally important. There is no com- 
plication of special contracts for 
special purposes—just one clear, 
simple Certificate, so flexible that it 
adapts itself to your needs. 

Investors Syndicate was founded 
in 1894. Since the beginning it has 
maintained a perfect record for prompt 
payment of every obligation. During 
the last four years, depression years, 
it has paid twenty-five million dollars in 


cash to its Certificate holders. Today, 


to be my “oe ae ae a 
OWN boss, instead of working 





to stand on 
my OWN feet when I'm too 
old to work.” 


iving Protection! 


thousands are entrusting their Living 


Protection to Investors Syndicate. 


What kind of Living Protection 
do YOU need? 


Is ir protection to stand by you when 
you are out of a job? To build a reserve for 
your business? Yo see your children 
through college? To buy a home? To take 
care of yourself when your best earning 
years are over? Whatever the need, In- 
vestors Syndicate offers the help you need. 
A representative of this institution explains 
it all in just a few minutes of your time. 
To invite him to call on you places you 
under no obligation, except to give him 
those few minutes... Won't you do that — 
for yourself? Today, mail the coupon! 


—— — — — -COUPON-—-—— — a 
r - . 


Mail to Investors Syndicate, Dept. T3512, 
| Minneapolis, Minnesota, or consult telephone 
| book for address of office in your city. | 
I am interested in Living Protection. 


| PN cs de 06.46 censdg dd eteractaneunesased | 
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INVESTORS SYNDICATE bf 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: INVESTORS SYNDICATE TITLE & GUARANTY COMPANY, NEW YORK 


i i Founded 18947*—~D 
Offices in 51 Principal Cities . . 


. Representatives Througheut United States and Canada 


e INVESTORS SYNDICATE, LTD., MONTREAL 
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Motorists everywhere are asking questions about the coming 
AIRFLOW De Soto. How fast will it goP... What will it look like? 


.-- How much will it cost? Here are some answers. 


* 


How Fast will it Go? 


Answer: The AIRFLOW DeSoto will be 
faster than any other stock car of equiva- 
lent horsepower and weight...80m. p.h. 
cruising speed ... more with a tail wind. 


What will it Look Like? 


Answer: It will not look like the cars you 
are accustomed to. For it is a true air- 
flow car. It is not just a conventional 
car with so-called streamlined fenders or 
radiator. Its beauty is fundamental. 
There is modernity in every inch of it. 





How did it get its Name? 


Answer: Do you realize what happens 
when you drive along the highway in an 
ordinary car? You actually force your 
way through the air... just as a boat 
forces its way through the water. 

If you could see the air as easily as you 
can see the water, this is what it would 


look like:— 





The arrows indicate the air movement. 
The front of your car acts as a buffer 
...air smashes against it... then swirls 
around the top and sides...then forms a 
vacuum in the rear, dragging you back. 

The AIRFLOW De Soto was designed 
to “bore” through the air, causing a mini- 
mum of resistance. The entire car was 
molded so that the air would flow around 
and over it... instead of against it:— 





Hence the name AIRFLOW De Soto... 


to distinguish it from ordinary automo- 
biles that are superficially streamlined 
merely for the sake of appearance. 


How was it Designed? 


Answer: It was designed in the same way 
that the fastest modern planes and ships 
are designed . . . by using a wind-tunnel 
that measures relative wind-resistance. 


Will it feel any Different to Me? 


Answer: It is a thrill to watch a modern 
plane. But you cannot get the real thrill 
till you fly in it. 

The AIRFLOW De Soto will give you 
a ride unlike anything you ever experi- 
enced on land. 


Here’s how you ride in a conventional 
car... and pity the passengers who ride 
over that back axle:— 





And here’s how everybody rides luxuri- 
ously ‘“‘amidships” in the AIRFLOW 
De Soto:— 





Read a newspaper at 80 m. p.h. on a 
dirt road. Write a letter. Sleep as com- 
fortably as in a big club chair! 


How about the Driver? 
Answer: You can drive it 500 miles 
with less effort than it now takes to drive 
200. No road shocks can reach you... 
no hint of vibration. The first completely 
relaxed ride in highway history. 

Effortless steering ... take turns “wide 
open” ... wide-angle vision . . . 25% 
greater visibility. 

What about the Family? 
Answer: The front seat is eight inches 
wider than any you are accustomed to. 
It holds three people as comfortably as a 
conventional front seat holds two! 

The sedan carries six people luxuri- 
ously. And remember . . . no need to 
apologize for the back seat any more. It 
“rides” just as smoothly as the front. 


How is it Built? 


Answer: Unlike any previous car. Frame 
and body are one structural steel unit. 
This great improvement alone is enough 
to mark DeSoto as the most advanced 
car of this day and age. 

There is nothing safer than a modern 
girder-trussed bridge. But wouldn’t you 
be surprised to see one that was only 
partly trussed... like this:— 





Yet the fact is that conventional cars are 
built that way. The frame ends stick out in 
front like the handles of a wheelbarrow:— 


All that is changed in the AIRFLOW 
DeSoto. Its frame and body are one 
safety-steel unit extending from end-to- 
end of the car—like this:— 


The result is greater safety and greater 
rigidity. You ride surrounded by beams 
of structural strength. The entire car 
moves as a whole... instead of the frame 
vibrating against the body. 

Shall I be able to Afford It? 
Answer: European cars of streamline 
design have all been expensive . . . cost- 
ing up to $10,000. The AIRFLOW 


De Soto will be the first truly modern 
car priced to suit the average motorist. 


How Long must I Wait? 


Answer: The AIRFLOW DeSoto will be 
displayed for the first time at the New 
York Motor Show. Thereafter, it will be 
shown by all De Soto dealers. Be among 
the first to take an AIRFLOW R 


De Soto ride. Register your name 
with your local dealer today. 





WD THE A/PHOW DE SOTO 
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Every man wants to win. Therefore he must equip 
for the winning. Have you taken aboard a new idea 
today? Here’s one. The Mimeograph is not a machine. 


what your position, it may be the means of personal 


personal efficiency! Its ability to duplicate all kinds of 


forms, letters, bulletins, graphs, charts, etc., by thousands 


real factor in human betterment. Is your star in the ascend- 


you. Why not let us show you how it has won for others? No 


pany, Chicago, or see classified telephone directory for local address. 
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“NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


No Quorum 

Feeling more like a parson than a Presi- 
dent, last week Mr. Roosevelt bundled up 
warmly and set off in his limousine to 
make a succession of sick calls. Through 
sleet and along roads as slick as glass, he 
first drove to the Naval Hospital. There 
he found Secretary Ickes propped up in 
bed attended by a skeleton staff from the 
Interior Department, trying his best to dis- 
regard a fractured rib sustained when he 
fell on an icy pavement. Oil Adminis- 
trator, Public Works Administrator, a 
holder of five extra-cabinet jobs, Mr. 
Ickes knows that he and Secretary Wallace 
are the two men on whom the President 
depends most. It had taken much bully- 
ing from tall Mrs. Ickes, Illinois legis- 
lator, to pack him off to the hospital when 
he limped into his office after his fall. 

With Secretary Ickes, the President put 
in an hour’s work, several minutes’ heavy 
kidding before leaving for the home of 
Secretary Swanson. But the Navy’s old 
Virginian had a bad cold, was too sick 
to see his chief. 

Walter Reed Hospital was the next 
stop. Dern of War, laid up with an ocular 
infection, was sitting up but he could not 
do any business. With Secretary Hull in 
Montevideo, Postmaster General Farley 
in Europe, two days later the President 
discovered that for the first time in his 
Administration he could hold no Friday 
Cabinet meeting. There was no quorum. 
@ Lewis Douglas went to the White 
House to talk Budget. He figured the 
Government would take in 34 billions next 
year, disburse 24 billions normally, have 
a billion left over to reduce the national 
debt for the first time in five years (Time, 
Dec. 4). The President talked about a 
five-billion budget, spending another 24 
billion on public works. Mentally Mr. 
Douglas, who believes in a “pay-as-you- 
go” policy, clucked his tongue, aware that 
if further emergency expenditures are un- 
dertaken, the only alternative to the Gov- 
ernment’s going further into the red is 
sharply increased taxation. Even though 
he might choose to ignore the demand of 
bright young Senator Robert LaFollette 
of Wisconsin for a ten-billion dollar public 
works outlay, the President faced count- 
less demands for government money. 
In deciding what budget position to take 
between the Douglas and LaFollette ex- 
tremes, President Roosevelt would make 
his most important decision for the next 
step of the New Deal. 

@ The President let it be known that he 
had no intention of stabilizing the dollar 
soon or of abandoning his gold buying. 


RFC Chairman Jesse H. Jones let it be 


known that the Federal Government had 
bought $35,000,000 worth of gold abroad 
since Oct. 26, would purchase $25,000,- 
ooo more in the near future. And while 
the National Grange (farmers) plumped 
for greenbackery, the Brookings Institu- 
tion, famed economic researcher, let it be 
known that in its opinion the President's 
monetary policy is dangerous and is im- 
peding recovery. 

@ To be Minister to Persia, President 
Roosevelt chose William Harrison (‘‘Bill”’ ) 
Hornibrook of Utah, Minister to Siam un- 
der President Wilson. The Administration 
owed quiet, erudite Mr. Hornibrook, pub- 
lisher of the Salt Lake Times, a double 
debt. A militant Democrat but no Mor- 
mon, he published last year a tract called 
“Thirty Reasons Why Smoot Should Be 
Defeated.” Onetime Senator Smoot ad- 
mits the pamphlet defeated his re-election. 
By substituting Senator James Watson's 
name for Smoot’s, the tract was also used 
to good effect in the Indiana Senatorial 
campaign. 

q@ A state dinner at the White House 
ended the Supreme Court’s pre-holiday 
session. The Justices and their ladies 
found the table decorated with pink 
chrysanthemums, ate a bit of cheese for 
National Cheese Week, were entertained 
by Pianist Josef Hofmann and Soprano 
Frieda Hempel afterward. 

Most newsworthy decision of the 
Court’s session was one of the last. A 
North Carolina Prohibition agent had 
been convicted of assisting bootleggers. 
His wife had twice been prevented from 
giving evidence in his behalf. In an opin- 
ion reversing the lower court’s decision, 
Associate Justice George Sutherland, con- 
sidered one of the Supreme Court’s con- 
servatives, smashed an ancient precedent 
in common law by recognizing a woman’s 
eligibility to testify in a criminal case 
concerning her husband. 
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THE CABINET 


“Greatest Show” 

Came Dec. 15 and the welching of 
European states on their war debts to the 
U. S. had almost ceased to be news. 
Editors tucked it away last week on in- 
side pages, gave front page play to a blast 
from H. R. H. Prince Louis of Monaco 
that his Government will ask the U. S. 
Supreme Court to compel the State of 
Mississippi to make good on $100,000 
worth of its defaulted bonds of 1831 to 
1837, now owned by the Principality. 

That the U. S. may “sooner or later” 
default on Liberty and Victory bonds 
was cheerfully suggested by Manhattan's 
irrepressible Daily News which asked: 

“Why not look at the World War as 
having been a show: the biggest, farthest 
flung, most interesting and by far the most 
expensive show ever staged on this planet? 
... Your mother, say, bought $1,000 
worth of Liberty bonds, due in 1947 and 
drawing interest all the time at 33% a 
year. Should she have her $1,000 back in 
1947, plus interest? 

“She bought her ticket to the show, as 
most of us did; she had a swell and ex- 
citing and deeply moving time while the 
show lasted. Should she now demand her 
money back? Should any of us demand 
our money back? 

“Whether we should or shouldn't. it 
does look more and more as if we are not 
going to get it back.” 

Meanwhile on Dec. 15 minute Finland 
was again the only European state to pay 
in full, her mite being $229,623. Again 
Britain chipped in the largest token, $7,- 
500,000 on $117,670,765. 

Again France was the largest defaulter, 
$22,200,927, the others being Poland ($s.- 
408,292), Belgium ($2,859.454) and 
Estonia ($435,408). King Albert’s little 
Belgium again sent the tartest note to the 
U. S. State Department, snapped that she 
signed her debt agreement only after 
verbal assurances. in Washington that her 
payments to the U. S. would be “amply 
covered by German reparations payments” 
shut off by the Hoover Moratorium. 





oa G)= 


Antiquated 

Francis White wanted the Cuban Am- 
bassadorship and all last April a solid 
bloc of Maryland Democrats angled to 
get it for him. They knew he was well- 
fitted by experience (18 years in the dip- 
lomatic service, specializing in Spanish and 
Latin American affairs); and also by tem- 
perament, for he believes in knocking off 
work around 2 p. m., siesta time, and re- 
turning to the day’s task around sundown. 
Result: he got Czechoslovakia. 
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Last week he came home and said: “The 
U. S. Government owns in Prague an 
antiquated house that is absolutely unin- 
habitable. We had to move to a hotel 
because the roof leaked, the window ledges 
were crumbling, the windows were broken, 
there were no electric lights and no 
kitchen. The house is several hundred 
years older than America itself.” 

A sentimental gleam came into Mr. 
White's eyes just once as he recalled his 
evacuated legation. “It would be a lovely 








International 
FRANCIS WHITE 


He ran from a ruin. 


‘old place if repaired. But the Government 
sent over an architect several years ago 
who recommended changes costing $200,- 
ooo. I understand the Government has 
decided to spend $6,000.” 

With this shot, Career-diplomat White, 
only 41 years old, resigned from the U. S. 
foreign service which he had long and ably 
served. He expected to be better off in a 
Manhattan banking house with South 
American business than in a post of dig- 
nity with $10,000 a year and a ruin. 


TREASURY 

Treasury Proposal 

A bald-browed beagle baying on the 
trail of income tax evaders was Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. last week. The Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury announced that 
henceforth all important cases brought be- 
fore the Board of Tax Appeals would be 
inspected by him personally. From now 
on, he continued, the Treasury would go 
to law to recover tax deficiencies instead 
of accepting compromises out of court. 

First victim of the Treasury’s crack- 
down was a man whose trial had been 
eagerly sought by the Department of Jus- 
tice, under the personal orders of the 
U. S. President. Though Charles Edwin 
Mitchell was acquitted after a haggering 
six-weeks trial for conspiring to defraud 
the Government of $850,000 worth of in- 
come taxes, the Treasury last week main- 
tained that Mr. Mitchell might not be a 
conspirator, but he still owed the Govern- 


ment money. Reportedly, the Treasury 
turned down an olfer of a $100,000 settle- 
ment. 

Day later Acting Secretary Morgenthau 
appeared before the House Ways & Means 
Committee, which since last summer has 
been casting about for ways & means of 
constructing a non-leaking income tax law. 
The fat document which Mr. Morgenthau, 
adjusting his pince-nez, rose to read the 
committee had been prepared for him by 
his tax man, Professor Roswell Magill of 
Columbia. Mr. Morgenthau’s professor 
generally approved the first draft of the 
committee's tax plan (Trme, Dec. 18). 
But he nad some ideas of his own. Most 
popular was reduction of levies on earned 
income. Most novel proposal was to make 
compulsory a single joint return by man 
& wife. This, estimated Professor Magill, 
would add $40,000,000 to the U. S. in- 
come, and would put a stop to the practice 
whereby a husband or wife transfers tax- 
able assets to the spouse with a lower in- 
come to avoid the heavy surtaxes in the 
high brackets. Again Banker Mitchell was 
made a horrid example. 

6 
Hog Raiser & Killer 

Last week Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace appointed to succeed George 
Nelson Peek as Agricultural’ Adjustment 
Administrator a short, nervous man named 
Chester Charles Davis, aged 46. Good 
friend of both Messrs. Peek and Wallace, 
Chester Davis has been in Washington 
since May when he was appointed to de- 
cide for John Farmer just how many hogs 
he may raise per annum. This he was able 
to do by virtue of long experience as a 
cowhand, hog raiser and wheat grower on 
his father’s farm in Iowa. 

At 20 he threw down his milk bucket 
and went to Grinnell College. When he 
returned to farming it was as an owner. 
But every time he thought of the news- 
paper business his left eye twitched with 
excitement (a habit he still retains) and 
finally he got a partner to manage his 
Iowa farm and went to Redfield, S. Dak. 
(pop. 2,664) to edit a newspaper. At 30 
he was made editor and manager of the 
influential Montana Farmer at Great Falls 
(pop. 28,822). 

In 1921 he quit the publishing business 
to organize the State Department of Agri- 
culture for Montana. Then the Illinois 
Agricultural Association plucked him out 
of Helena, made him director of grain 
marketing at Chicago. There he fell in 
with George Peek’s theories of agricultural 
legislation and together they fought for 
the McNary-Haugen bill. When Mr. Peek, 
disgusted with the G. O. P.’s nomination 
of Herbert Hoover in 1928, turned Demo- 
crat, Chester Davis beamed. He was al- 
ready vice chairman of the Smith Inde- 
pendent Organizations Committee, chief 
thumper for the Brown Derby among dirt 
farmers. After the Hoover landslide they 
cooled their enthusiasm by starting a 
company to make things out of cornstalks. 

Unlike George Peek, Administrator 
Davis is thoroughly in sympathy with the 
A.A.A.’s production control program, is 
acceptable to Socialistic Professor Rex 
Tugwell. 








LIQUOR 
Mogul 


Owned by General Navigation Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, the biggish steel steamer 


Mogul has lain for months off the coast 
of Southern California. Like a great sow 
whose piglets feed and scamper, the Mogul 
has provided constant streams of assorted 
liquor to a fleet of ten speedboats. 

Last week the owners of the rum-sow 
propositioned the President of the U. S. 


Wide World 





CHESTER DaAvIs 
He swung his bucket for the Derby. 
(See col. 2) 


in such a way as to make the Commander- 
in-Chief of the U. S. Navy active and 
whacking mad. 

Proposition: If he would let the Mogul 
come unharmed into Los Angeles Harbor, 
her 40,000 cases of liquor ($500,000), 
owned by Frenchmen of Tahiti, would be 
put in a bonded warehouse to be sold “in 
accordance with any import quotas that 
may be set up.” 

The San Francisco shipping agent, one 
Martin, who telegraphed this bargain to 
the Treasury Department, promised: 
“This cargo represents all liquor destined 
for smuggling purposes off Pacific Coast, 
which means if vessel is allowed entry ces- 
sation of smuggling activities on this coast 
for at least six months. Owners of mer- 
chandise will sign affidavits . . . to cease 
all sales in future to smugglers. . . .” 

No sooner did he hear about the Mogul 
than the Commander-in-Chief ordered the 
Navy to come to the aid of the Coast 
Guard with all force. 

Said Agent Martin: “I sent the telegram 
purely as a business deal, open and above 
board.” 


Credit 

Last week Alfred E. Smith gave credit 
for Repeal to various people, including 
himself; then said: ““The one man who put 
over Repeal now is the President of the 
United States.” 
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RECOVERY 
NRActive 


In Coolidge times the businessmen who 
went to the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing in Washington were bigger. The 150 
businessmen who visited it in a body last 
week were piddling small. They did not 
come of their own volition. They came on 
peremptory summons from the NRA for 
violating in their many little dry-cleaning 
shops throughout the land their miniscule 
but racket-infested industry’s minimum 
price agreement (65¢ to 95¢ for cleaning 
a suit or dress). 

Compliance Director William H. Davis 
presided at the hearing. The dry-cleaners 
were read a decision just handed down in 
a New Jersey State court, permitting the 
NRA to enjoin a cleaner from cutting 
prices, on the grounds that “no citizen has 
any right in this emergency” to defy his 
industrial code. Chief plaint heard by the 
Compliance Director was that cash-&- 
carry cleaners were required to charge 
their customers the same rates as call-&- 
deliver cleaners. In chorus the cash-&- 
carriers squealed that they were being 
ruined. 

NRA was prepared to review the code’s 
price schedule, but, meantime, violators 
would be turned over to the Federal Trade 
Commission unless they promised to go 
and sin no more against Recovery. On 
the strength of this combined promise and 
threat, 50 of the littlest cleaners knuckled 
under, among them the St. Petersburg, 
Fla. “pressing-club” proprietor whom 
Federal Judge Akerman, on a technicality, 
had exculpated from the charge of ‘‘chisel- 
ing’ the NRA fortnight before (Tre, 
Dec. 11). Those big enough to have 
lawyers for the most part did not knuckle 
under. MHysterically cried one Irving 
Brukstone, representing Chicago’s Sterling 
Cleaners: “I won’t advise my clients to 
stand by these prices! Bring on your Fed- 
eral officers! Bring on your trade commis- 
sioners! We don’t care!” 

These protests were still ringing in the 
air when once again the Blue Eagle loosed 
a claw full of lightning bolts. They singed 
a Passaic, N. J. beautician; scorched the 
owner of the New Deal Café in Cincin- 
nati; crackled around five other restaura- 
teurs from Evanston, Ill. to Austin, Tex. 
All were ordered to surrender their NRA 
insignia. But NRA announced that of 
3,000,000 Blue Eagles issued, only 48 had 
so far been recalled. 

Still very much in the saddle in spite of 
reports that he would soon retire from 
NRA, ham-handed General Johnson with 
oldtime cavalry gusto dismissed Pitts- 
burgh’s NRAdministrator, John S. Fisher. 
Mr. Fisher was no mere local booster who 
had climbed on the Recovery bandwagon, 
but once (1927-30) Pennsylvania’s Reé- 
publican Governor. He had made a speech 
in which he criticized NRA for making 
“no provisions for financing the load of 
rising costs which it necessarily placed on 
producer and consumer.” When General 
Johnson heard this he dispatched a curt 
six-line letter demanding Mr. Fisher’s 
resignation. To reporters, the General 
snapped: “Sabotage!” 


With the same bold stroke, General 
Johnson regimented 90 more industries 
into the march toward Recovery by ap- 
pointing, on one day, administrators for 
go more codes. Now in effect are 150 
codes. Three hundred and seventy-seven 
more are yet to come. General Johnson 
makes all his industrial colonels do duty 
for many codes. The majority of new 
colonels came from the ranks of the four 
brigades into which NRA was originated 
(Time, Nov. 6). Typical was Ralph Justin 
Fogg, Manhattan consulting engineer, 
longtime Lehigh engineering professor who 
built cantonments and shipyards during 
the War. Administrator Fogg got auto- 
matic sprinklers, concrete masonry, vitri- 
fied clay sewer pipes, four other authori- 
ties. Another colonel was~ wiry little 
Colonel George S. Brady, engineer and 
Wilsonian trade commissioner. 

Far from feeling grouchy toward NRA 
last week, many a U. S. business found 
new happiness in code life. Thus, the silk 
hosierymen notified Washington that their 
enforced 4o-hr. week was piling up an 
unsold surplus. Right back came an order 
which, recognizing the industry’s seasonal 
slump, stipulated that silk stockings were 
to be made throughout the nation only on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. The 
automotive industry, whose code expires 
Dec. 31, requested that it be extended to 
Sept. 1, 1934. Well pleased with NRA 
was the Synagogue Council of America, 
which voted the Administration thanks 
for the five-day week and “the rehabilita- 
tion of the Jewish Sabbath.” 
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Weir of Weirton 

A Depression paragon is National Steel 
—only major steel company able to keep 
its plants running profitably throughout 
the dark days. Its presiding genius is 
Ernest Tener Weir who also chairmans 
subsidiary Weirton Steel of Weirton, W. 
Va. 

Last week white-crested Founder Weir 
got a sizzling telegram from NRAdminis- 
trator Johnson: ‘You are about to commit 
a deliberate violation of Federal laws and 

if you do so, I shall request the At- 
torney General to proceed against you 
immediately.” Founder Weir proceeded 
to commit the “violation,” then settled 
down in his Pittsburgh home to read (for 
the rorst time, he said) that sentimental 
masterpiece, David Copperfield. Would 
the Attorney General indict him? 

The steel business is currently improv- 
ing, has little grudge against the Govern- 
ment. President Roosevelt has told 
friends: “I’ve gotten to like that fellow 
Myron Taylor [U. S. Steel] since I’ve seen 
so much of him.” Only last week Donald 
B. Gillies (Corrigan-McKinney Steel) 
told the American Mining Congress that 
his industry “whole-heartedly approves 
the President’s Recovery program.” Steel- 
man Weir was himself one of the first to 
fall in line last summer. 

But so long as U. S. steelmasters have 
an ingot to their names they will resist 
detested outside (A. F. of L.) unioniza- 
tion of their business. On this issue 
Founder Weir gave battle. 


In Washington last October, it was 
agreed between Weirton Steel and the 
heads of its Employes Organization and 
the NRA’s Labor Board that Weirton’s 
12,000 striking workers would elect a new 
batch of employe representatives “during 
the second week in December .. . pro- 
cedure to be prescribed by the Board.” 

When, two days before last week’s Weir- 
ton primaries, the “procedure” rules came 
from the Labor Board, Founder Weir grew 
warm under his collar. 

Mr. Weir was willing to consent to hav- 
ing ‘“‘non-employes’ ” names on the ballots, 
so that A. F. of L.’s Amalgamated Iron, 
Steel & Tin Workers Union delegates 
might be eligible, but he drew the line at 
voting “ex-employes.” He also refused to 
abandon the secret ballot in favor of the 
petition system. Deeming that such pro- 
cedure rules would give outside A. F. of 
L. men undue advantage, he brusquely 
notified the Board: “We must consider 
any arrangement with you terminated.” 

At Weirton and Clarksburg, W. Va. and 
Steubenville, Ohio, four days later ‘9,000 
Weirton steelworkers, slightly bewildered 
at the solicitude shown their voting rights 
by both their employer and the Govern- 
ment, quietly filed to the ballot boxes. 
Watched over by company officials and 
Department of Justice agents, they repre- 
sented 81% of all eligible to vote, a show- 
ing Weirton was proud of in view of the 
report that Amalgamated organizers had 
been urging the men not to take part in the 
election. As no Amalgamated candidates 
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STEELMASTER WEIR 


His tickings terminated a truce. 


themselves, the company 
were overwhelm- 


presented 
union representatives 
ingly elected. 

Under their breaths, every steelman in 
the country approved Weirton’s heroic 
stand, although some thought it needlessly 
uncompromising. Now that the Ford case 
had washed out as a test of NRA’s labor 
policies, the Weirton case loomed large. 
The Attorney General, apparently, was at 
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last ready to have a legal showdown.* 

So was ‘adamant Founder Weir, who 
calls his only serious hobby “finding out 
what makes the industrial world tick.” 
For this he has co-managership of a $10,- 
000,000 trust fund created by Maurice 
Falk, National Steel associate, to be used 
“in 35 years” for the betterment of man- 
kind. Part of it went to Brookings Insti- 
tution to find out ‘what causes depres- 


sd RELIEF 


Streets, Canyon 


For the first time in four years Wil- 
liam Holly, 48, of Sandusky had a job last 
week. He pulled on his overalls, kissed 
his wife and children, started out for the 
street which CWA had hired him to clean. 
On the way an automobile knocked him 
down, killed him. 

There were ten other deaths on CWA 
projects last week, nine of them in Colo- 
rado. Near Grand Junction, a canyon road 
gang was clearing away debris after a 
dynamite blast. A cliff came tumbling 
down on the road, buried six workers, 
hurled three to the bottom of a canyon 
300 feet below. 


In Dayton 


CWA officials at Dayton, Tenn. last 
week added up their jobless: 2,000. Then 
they added up the jobs they had to distri- 
bute: 299. While they were wondering 
what to do, the jobless started a riot. 

At the little courthouse where eight 
years ago William Jennings Bryan ex- 
pended his last mortal breath denying that 
man could ever have been a monkey, 1,000 
broke loose from a citizens’ meeting called 
to protest CWA relief methods. They 
seized a county superintendent, carried 
him to the edge of town, ordered him to 
leave the county. A noisy deputation 
called upon his wife, CWA administrator 
for the county, and escorted her over the 
mountains to Pikeville. Then the mob 
paraded up & down the streets of Dayton 
until a judge summoned them to another 
meeting next day. He offered for their ap- 
proval a florid resolution regretting the 
riot, begging the Federal Government not 
to withdraw relief funds. In the middle 
of it a hillbilly drawled out: ‘Will that 
readin’ undo what we did yesterday?” 
When the judge replied that it would, the 
meeting broke into catcalls, dispersed in 
tumult. Next day all Federal relief ap- 
propriations were withdrawn from the 
county until peace could be restored. 


To May Day 

When CWA was formed a month ago, 
it was to spend $550,000,000 of Federal 
Funds to put 4,000,000 men to work by 
Dec. 15. Last week CWAdministrator 
Harry L. Hopkins informed the President 
that the quota had been reached. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt immediately announced 
that, to carry the program past Feb. 15 
when the funds will expire, he would ask 
Congress for another $350,000,000, keep 
CWA going until May 1. 


e 


*But will try to avoid the hot question of 
NRA’s constitutionality. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Winant Boomlet 

Down from the icy Mt. Washington 
range rushed a freezing winter gale Sun- 
day night before last, howling among the 
eaves of tight little New Hampshire home- 
steads. Seated around their snug fireplaces, 
winter-bound New Hampshiremen listened 
to their radios. Those who were listening 





Acme 
New HAMPSHIRE LINCOLN? 
. would like to fight a jungle. 


to gabby Walter Winchell’s air column 
were in for a surprise. 

As a rule, Columnist Winchell confines 
himself to reporting who is whose “heart,” 
what romances have “gone piffft’’ on “the 
Stem.” Unexpectedly assuming the role 
of king-maker, he jolted his listeners in 
the Granite State by announcing: “The 
New York Herald Tribune is plotting to 
boom the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency in 1936—Governor John G. 
Winant of New Hampshire.” 

Last week, while New Hampshire was 
still buzzing over the Winchell gossip, 
sombre, spiritual John Gilbert Winant 
went to Manhattan to address the National 
Consumers’ League. For the second time 
in 72 hours his name made national news. 
One of the brave little band of eight re- 
maining Republican Governors, New 
Hampshire’s Winant not only heartily en- 
dorsed Democratic President Roosevelt’s 
NRA, but urged that’its labor provisions 
be made permanent. “Jungle warfare,” 
said he, “has no place in modern industry. 
The exploitation of workers . . . has been 
a deep, underlying cause of our lack of 
social advance.” 

The Herald Tribune, supposedly behind 
the Presidential candidacy of its owner’s 
cousin, Ogden Livingston Mills, conspicu- 
ously printed: “Miss Lucy Randolph 
Mason, general secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League . . . said that she had 
been so impressed by Governor Winant’s 
address that ‘although I’ve never voted 
the Republican ticket Id like to turn 
Mugwump and nominate him for Presi- 


dent.’” Taking the cue, the Times man 
covering the address apostrophized the 
speaker as one “who has been mentioned 
for the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency in 1936.” 

In Concord and throughout New Hamp- 
shire, New York newspapers sold out as 
quickly as they could be unloaded from 
icicled baggage cars. Who knew what 
might happen, now that the radio and the 
big papers down in New York were talking 
about John Winant for President? It had 
been a Jong time ago, but one New Hamp- 
shireman, Franklin Pierce, had made it. 
In the garland of local journalistic tributes 
which promptly flourished throughout the 
state, none was so significant as that of the 
Manchester Union: “If Mr. Winant as- 
pires to the Presidency, he will discover 
only friendliness and loyalty at home.” 

It was to Publisher Frank Knox of the 
Union (now of the Chicago Daily News) 
that John Winant took the announcement 
of his candidacy for the Republican guber- 
natorial nomination in 1924. Mr. Knox 
was also a candidate, the leading one, so 
he devoted four lines on an inside page 
to Mr. Winant’s cause. Old Guard Re- 
publicans had their eyes opened when 
Idealist John Winant, running on a strictly 
sociological platform including abolition 
of child labor, won not only the nomina- 
tion but the election. Mr. Winant’s gaunt 
resemblance to the young Abraham Lin- 
coln, his lined mouth and tousled forelock, 
did not prejudice his campaign, nor did 
his fine record in the War and in both 
branches of the legislature. He was 35 at 
the time, New Hampshire’s youngest gov- 
ernor. In 1930 he was re-elected, and again 
in 1932. He is the only man in 100 years 
to serve as New Hampshire’s governor 
thrice. 

Most noteworthy of his gubernatorial 
accomplishments is the New Hampshire, 
a program for reducing working hours, 
spreading work. Like Lincoln, the com- 
mon people have always been dear to his 
heart. Born rich in New York City, he 
was sent to fashionable St. Paul’s School, 
in Concord, at 14. His best friend was not 
numbered among his socialite schoolfel- 
lows. He was a railroad engineer’s son 
who lived down the road. At 15 John 
Winant adopted New Hampshire as his 
state. He went to Princeton, but when he 
enlisted in the Army it was Concord, 
where he had gone back to teach history 
at St. Paul’s, that he gave as his home. 

New Hampshire has no regular guber- 
natorial mansion. The Winant home at 
Concord, a rambling white house of con- 
siderable charm, is unique among the 48 
seats of state sovereignty. Children (the 
Winants have three) cackle and cry, dogs 
bark, a macaw screams. Mrs. Winant, 
who raises dogs, has tacked a sign on her 
front fence: PUPPIES FOR SALE. 

Last week Governor Winant wrvly 
ignored his Presidential boomlet. Of his 
immediate political activities, all honest 
John Winant would say was that he would 
not be a candidate for governor next year 
because he is now busy with the State’s 
relief program, does not think that an offi- 
cial in that position should have a politi- 
cal ax to grind. 
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National A ffairs—( Continued) 


Manhattan Shift 

For the first time since the War, Tam- 
many Hall faces a long lean winter of 
political starvation, not of four months 
but of four years. Ridiculed by civic 
organizations, proved corrupt by a right- 
eous investigator, beaten at the polls by 
a fiery little Italian-American Major, the 
Tammany sachems have been voting them- 
selves pensions and appointments as fast 
as their Board of Estimate could say 
“Vea.” At a single session fortnight ago 
they put through 471, including a pension 
for bumbling, prognathous Mayor John 
P. O’Brien. Out of dusty files they fished 
up and passed a pension for a onetime 
Market Commissioner who was removed 
from office last year. They created a 
special job for a Tammany fire chief. 
They extended the services of 361 Tam- 
many employes who are over 70. 

When civic organizations howled with 
rage, Mayor O’Brien replied that since 
city officials contributed part of their sal- 
aries to the pension fund it was not true 
that “all you had to do was shake the tree 
and the plums come tumbling down.” 
Later it was discovered that of $144,000 
earmarked to keep the O’Briens from 
starvation, the Mayor had contributed 
exactly $28,000, the city having put up 
the rest. 

Thus Tammany took all it couid and 
went out into the cold. 

And last week fiery Mayor-elect Fiorello 
H. (for Enrico) LaGuardia announced 
the new face-fronts for his New Deal. 
They were young faces, very earnest, very 
mental. — 

To the office of Commissioner of Ac- 
counts, with a roving assignment to snoop 
into the finances of all city departments, 
he appointed a onetime Socialist-editor of 
The Nation, Paul Blanshard, who has 
lately distinguished himself as director of 
a civic committee. As helper he will have 
a 31-year-old lawyer, Irving Ben Cooper, 
who became one of Samuel Seabury’s 
favorite aids because he unearthed the 
sleazy Tammany stool pigeon whose trick 
was to make honest women look like 
prostitutes. 

A onetime boy-prodigy, Adolf Augustus 
Berle Jr., has been the cockiest and brain- 
iest of the Roosevelt brain trust. He 
accepted, last week, the office of City 
Chamberlain on condition that the office 
eventually be abolished and that its 
salary meanwhile be curtailed. Mr. Berle 
has a teaching job at Columbia, a private 
law practice, is in demand as an author of 
newspaper articles and must be available 
for duty at the White House as well as at 
City Hall. 

Mayor-elect LaGuardia’s other appoint- 
ments were: 

To run the parks, Robert Moses, who 
shares with his intimate friend Alfred E. 
Smith, chief credit for countless miles of 
magnificent Long Island speedways and 
parkways. 

To advise him on legal points, a Man- 
hattan lawyer, who was decorated by the 
French Legion of Honor, and who served 
his city well on its unique Port Authority: 
Paul Windels. 


To carry on civic welfare, a Harvard 
Law School graduate and for eight years 
director of the City Welfare Council: Wil- 
liam Hodson. 

To inspect the tenements and_ help 
launch a prospective Housing Authority, 
a progressive Harvard graduate and one- 
time Assemblyman: Langdon W. Post, 


son-in-law of Rollin Kirby whose slashing 
cartoons in the World-Telegram helped 
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Wide World 
ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY 
To Lincoln’s granddaughter, his tea tables. 
(See col. 3) 


throw the Tammany Tiger into the ash- 
can. 

To run the police department: Major 
General John F. O’Ryan. 

So pleased was Public Works Admin- 
istrator Harold L. Ickes with the prospects 
of Mayor-elect LaGuardia’s New Deal 
that he last week allotted a loan & grant 
of $23,160,000 for New York subway con- 


struction. 
CRIME 
28th “Rolphing”’ 


The 26th and 27th lynchings of 1933,* 
in San Jose, Calif. and St. Joseph, Mo., 
started a furor of indignation in which 
President Roosevelt publicly shared fort- 
night ago. Last week near Columbia, 
Tenn. the 28th was so peaceful that even 
the Sheriff did not know it had occurred. 
Cord Cheek, 20, accused of raping an 11- 
year-old white girl, had been exonerated 
by a Grand Jury, had gone to visit rela- 
tives in Nashville. Twenty minutes after 
he arrived a mob seized him, carried him 
to Columbia, strung him up on a cedar 
limb after riddling his body with bullets. 
Before dispersing they telephoned the 
Sheriff to come and get him. Said the 
Sheriff after investigating: “The lynching 
was handled in a very quiet manner. We 
have no clues whatever.” Governor Hill 
McAlister promptly posted a $1,000 re- 
ward for apprehension of the lynchers. 


», there were 10 lynchings; in 1931, 
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HEROES 
Prices for Glory 

The red flag was out at Sloan’s Wash- 
ington furniture auction house last week 
to mark another auction. It was not very 
smart furniture—ricketty rosewood tables, 
bulbous bureaus, gilt knicknacks popular 
in the late go’s. But Abraham Lincoln’s 
granddaughter, Mrs. Robert J. Randolph, 
went down to the sale as did 300 other 
Washington socialites, for under the 
auctioneer’s hammer were the household 
effects of Admiral & Mrs. George Dewey. 

No U. S. hero, not even Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh, was ever the object 
of more hysterical mob adulation than was 
the walrus-mustached old gentleman who 
as commander of the U. S. Asiatic Squad- 
ron sank the Spanish fleet in Manila 
Harbor, May Day, 1898. For exactly two 
years it lasted. Congress made George 
Dewey a full admiral, first since Porter. 
Dewey songs tinkled on every piano, 
roared from every barroom. New York 
gave him the first of its famed civic wel- 
comes, with Edison bulbs spelling out 
WELCOME DEWEY on the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

Admiral Dewey waited 17 months after 
the Battle of Manila Bay before coming 
back to his countrymen. No sooner had 
he returned than, aged 62, he married the 
sister of late Publisher John Roll McLean 
of the Washington Post. The public sub- 
scribed money to buy him a house. Ad- 
miral Dewey specified what street he 
would like it on, adding that it should 
rave “a small dining room capable of seat- 
ing, say, 18 persons.” He promptly deeded 
the people’s gift to his new bride. In 
April 1900 foolish friends urged him to 
try for the Democratic nomination for 
President. After much thought he finally 
gave an exclusive interview to the New 
York World: 

= It is the highest honor in the gift 
of this nation; what citizen would refuse 
it? 

“Since studying this subject I am con- 
vinced that the office of the President is 
not such a very difficult one to fill, his 
duties being mainly to execute the laws 
of Congress.” 

That was the end. Admiral Dewey died 
in 1917, was buried in Arlington. In 1925 
his body was moved to the crypt of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. Most tourists turn first 
to the other side of the vault, where lies 
Woodrow Wilson who as President did 
much more than “execute the laws of Con- 
gress.” Two years ago Dewey’s widow 
died. Last week old friends went to see 
the residue of the Dewey glory sold. 

Mrs. Evelyn Walsh McLean, who was 
swindled out of $106,000 in an effort to 
find the Lindbergh baby, beught the wal- 
nut armchair that was the hero’s deck 
chair on his flagship the Olympia for $11. 
A moose-horn liquor set that her estranged 
husband had given the admiral she got for 
$30. 

The four red lacquer tea tables, gift of 
the Emperor of Japan, went to Abraham 
Lincoln’s granddaughter for $16. 

Speaker Champ Clark’s daughter-in-law 
got an oval gilt table for $8.50. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Golden Rule Conference 

Peace on earth, free trade among na- 
tions and equality between the sexes were 
three noble ideals of which the Seventh 
Pan-American Conference in Montevideo 
last week nobly voted approval (with 
reservations). 

Exercises lasting three hours were de- 
voted to Peace, while savage jungle war- 
fare raged less than 800 miles away in the 
Gran Chaco (see p. 16). Pointing out 
that five peace pacts of American appli- 
cation now exist, Argentina’s courtly, old- 
school Foreign Secretary Carlos Saavedra 
Lamas urged that such of the 18 American 
nations present as had not signed all five 
should sign as many as they could as soon 
as they could. Rising to announce that 
the U. S. will sign Argentina’s Pact, Sec- 
retary of State Hull praised “the Golden 
Rule, by which we mean the true goodwill 
of the true good neighbor. . . . As Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has defined the ‘good 
neighbor,’ he resolutely respects himself 
and, because he does so, respects the rights 
of others. ” 

Free trade which is Secretary Hull’s 
specialty (and anathema to the Roosevelt 
Brain Trust) was unanimously endorsed. 
The Conference adopted by acclaim a 
resolution presented by Mr. Hull with the 
statement that “this proposal calls for no 
treaties, conventions or legal commit- 
ments.” It amounted to expression of a 
wish that American nations should work 
to make trade free. 

Even this diplomatic ectoplasm was 
promptly challenged by ex-Brain-Trusty 
Raymond Moley. Speaking in Manhattan 
Professor Moley declared that the success 
of the President’s recovery program de- 
mands the prop of selectively higher 
tariffs. ‘This has made it necessary,” said 
Professor Moley, “to defer and perhaps 
to blast the hopes of old-fashioned Demo- 
crats who cherish the belief that social 
justice can only come through more inter- 
national trade.” 

On the score of equality of the sexes 
the Conference voted to submit to all 
member states a draft treaty under which 
“equal nationality rights’ would be guar- 
anteed to women, and to recommend that 
all countries grant them “civil and political 
equality.” Secretary Hull, acting on cabled 
orders from Washington, abstained from 
voting for the resolution because there is 
a faction in the Administration, led by 
the President’s wife, which favors granting 
to women at work and in the home more 
than equal rights with men. 

Only rift in the Conference proceedings 
came when Cuban Chief Delegate Angel 
Giraudy interrupted a debate to say: “I 
declare with deliberation that the United 
States is intervening in Cuba, strongly 
intervening! No United States Marines 
have landed, but the United States has 
been engaged in intrigue against our presi- 
dent and his Government through Ambas- 
sador Sumner Welles [see p. 15]. It that 
is not intervention, what is?” 


FOREIGN NEWS 





GREAT BRITAIN 
The Crown 


@ One morning last week ornate Buck- 
ingham Palace guardsmen raised their 
chins at a sound louder than the blare of 
their brass band which was just thump- 
ing out a change of the guard. Through 


Underwood & Underwood 
CLAIRE LUCE 
Up went the Queen’s lorgnette. 


a low-hanging cloud, with his motor back- 
firing like a machine gun, slithered Flying 
Officer F. Smith’s plane, falling directly 
toward the Palace. To Airman Smith the 
royal standard fluttering on Buckingham’s 
staff showed that the King-Emperor was 
in residence. By desperate maneuvers 
Flying Officer Smith was barely able to 
lift his plane over the Palace roof and 
miss the flagstaff by inches as spectators 
screamed and scattered. 

“God save the King!” gasped a pink- 
cheeked old lady in a black bonnet as Air- 
man Smith disappeared, his backfiring 
motor carrying him over Marble Arch to 
plunk down safely in Hyde Park. Said the 
King, according to Palace officials: “I saw 
it from a window. I thought it would 
crash either on the roof or in the court- 
yard.” 

@ Day before, hard by Marble Arch, 
Their Majesties inspected London’s new- 
est luxury hotel, The Cumberland, which 
opened last week boasting 1,000 air-con- 
ditioned bedrooms.* To save George V 
from death by pneumonia his Bucking- 
ham bedroom was air-conditioned at a 
cost of £3,000 during one of London’s 
persistent winter fogs (Time, Dec. 17, 
1928). 

@ George V hunched forward in his seat, 
Queen Mary raised her lorgnette with ap- 
proving interest. On the stage of the 

*During the London Economic Conference, 
convened amid sweltering June heat, certain 
southern stenographers of the U. S. Delegation 
made British hotel men tear their hair by in- 
stalling electric radiant heaters in the Delega- 
tion’s air-conditioned quarters at Claridge’s. 


Drury Lane Theatre at a command per- 
formance for the King’s pension fund for 
British stage folk, blonde U. S. Actress 
Claire Luce and Dancer Fred Astaire, 
brother of Lady Charles Cavendish, were 
doing their light-footed, rubber-hipped 
dance from the musicomedy Gay Divorce, 
q@ Arrested three weeks ago for “utter- 
ing, knowing the contents thereof to be 
false, a letter demanding money from the 
King, with menaces,” one Clarence Guy 
Gordon-Haddon, 43, unemployed engineer 
and War veteran, was committed for trial 
in Old Bailey court last week by a reluc- 
tant Crown 

Mr. Gordon-Haddon could be and was 
ignored for years while he wrote letters 
to Their Majesties and to every public 
man in England claiming to be the natural 
son of George V’s elder brother, the late 
Duke of Clarence. He was arrested only 
when he “menaced” George V as follows: 
“T am having made sandwich boards, giv- 
ing the particulars of my case. I shall 
personally carry those boards about the 
streets of London in an attempt to se- 
cure Justice. I would be satisfied with 
enough money to start a modern board- 
ing house.” 

Pleading “not guilty” last week Claim- 

ant Gordon-Haddon plaintively remarked: 
“T never had any criminal intention,” was 
released in £100 bail. 
@ To the crew of the London, Midland 
& Scottish Railway’s sample Royal Scot 
express train which last summer steamed 
around Canada and the U. S. and was ex- 
hibited at Chicago’s Century of Progress 
(Time, May 22), George V sent written 
congratulations which were read last week 
by L. M. S. Chairman Sir Josiah Stamp 
as the far-wandering Scot steamed into 
Euston Station. 


Parliament’s Week 

The Lords— 

@ Reversed a previous chancery Court 
decision and held that British holders of 
“gold clause” bonds of the Société Inter- 
communale Belge d’Electricité are en- 
titled to demand and receive interest and 
capital payments in gold at the par value 
of the pound.* 

“The original intention of the contract 
was to prevent the loss from falling upon 
the bondholder should sterling become 
depreciated,” argued counsel for the bond- 
holders, and this view the Lords upheld. 
Because the U. S. Supreme Court gives 
great weight to pertinent decisions at the 
fountainhead of Anglo-Saxon law, holders 
of U. S. gold clause bonds hoped that last 
week’s decision will help them when their 
suits come up in the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The Commons— 

@ Weighed every carefully chosen word 
uttered by Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Neville Chamberlain as he consented to 
allude at last to the long-rumored merger 
of Cunard and White Star. 

“Negotiations,” the Chancellor said, 
“have reacned a stage at which the Gov- 

*The pound was 33% below its gold par 
last week, the dollar 36% below. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


ernment feels fully justified in assuming 
that an effective merger of the North 
Atlantic fleets of the Cunard and White 
Star Lines will become an accomplished 
fact at an early date. It is the intention 
of the Government in that event shortly 
to lay before the House proposals for fur- 
nishing the necessary financial facilities 
for completion of the new Cunard liner” 
—scheduled to exceed the French liner 
Normandie as “largest and fastest liner in 
the world” (Time, Nov. 7, 1932). 
@ Adjourned over the holidays at 1:30 
p. m. after a furious round-the-clock ses- 
sion which began the afternoon before. 

Battling every clause of the Govern- 
ment’s bill to saddle the British taxpayer 
with the national debt of bankrupt New- 
foundland (Time, Dec. 18), the Laborite- 
Liberal Opposition were helpless to op- 
pose the Government’s Conservative 
steamroller but finally grew so angry that 
the House resounded with homely English 
abuse 

“You dirty dog!” shouted Laborite 
Aneurin Bevan at Minister of Dominions 
James Henry (“Jim”) Thomas who was 
driving the steamroller. “You swelled 


head!” 
GERMANY 
“Music by Hanfstaengl” 

No Nazi is closer to psychic, intuitive 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler than tall, brood- 
ing Dr. Ernst Hanfstaengl whose eyebrows 
are two great black beetles. Often at night 
Ernst distracts Adolf, weary from cares of 
state, by playing soulfully on the piano. 
Ernst, scion of Munich’s famed art-print 
publishing House of Hanfstaengl, is a Har- 
vard man, once kept a smart Manhat- 
tan art shop. Because Hitler and Hanf- 
staengl are inseparable, constantly flying 
about the Fatherland together in the 
Chancellor’s private plane, all Germany 
was flabbergasted last autumn when the 
Party’s first super-film, Horst Wessel 
“with music by Dr. Ernst Hanfstaengl” 
was abruptly withdrawn on the day of its 
scheduled premiére. Nazi critics present 
at pre-views had hailed it as “the German 
screen’s greatest masterpiece,” and “a 
glorious tribute to our Nazi Martyr Horst 
Wessel.” Last week Dr. Hanfstaengl 
emerged triumphant when the Horst Wes- 
sel film, renamed Hans Westmar, One of 
Many and extensively retaken, but still 
“with music by Dr. Ernst Hanfstaengl” 
was released before a Berlin audience 
which included former Crown Prince Wil- 
helm. 

Jews in Berlin’s ghetto were forced to 
act in Horst Wessel last August by Storm 
Troopers who gave them “stones” (made 
of cork), ordered them to stone Nazi 
heroes. Over-zealous, the Storm Troops 
pressed into service an especially hook- 
nosed rabbi. He turned out to be a citi- 
zen of Poland, thus creating a diplomatic 
incident. In a night club scene, according 
to the Horst Wessel script. “proud Jews 
behave overbearingly.” A greedy Jew was 
made to wolf a fat goose in a restaurant 
scene, while at the next table a lean Nazi 
couple divided a herring. These features 
of the original film caused cool heads in 
the Nazi hierarchy to fear that, if re- 


leased throughout Germany, it would in- 
cite a nation-wide pogrom. Besides, who 
was young Horst: Wessel anyway? 

All Germany knows him as “the Nazi 
Martyr.” He wrote the words of the Nazi 
anthem, now called “The Horst Wessel 
Song.” But in life Horst Wessel was 
merely “one of many” original brown- 
shirts. Because Horst Wessel wrote a song 
and happened to be one of the Browns 





International 
Dr. Ernst HANFSTAENGL 


He accompanied a master and a “master- 
piece.” 


killed by the Reds he has grown great in 
Death. But his life scarcely makes good 
enough cinema material to endow with the 
mighty name HORST WESSEL. 

As released last week Hans Westmar, 
One of Many goes lighter on the Jews, 
heavier on the Communists than did Horst 
Wessel. It is definitely militaristic—at a 
time when all Chancellor Hitler’s words 
are of Peace. 

“You must be Good Europeans!” a paci- 
fist teacher tells his class. ‘‘Down with 
arms!” 

“To arms!” 
mar. In order to fight 


shouts Student Hans West- 
bleed and make 


* themselves “true Germans” Hans and his 


classmates stage a dueling match with 
sabres. They thus break the anti-dueling 
law of the German Republic, one of the 
first laws canceled by Adolf Hitler when 
he became Chancellor. 

To tempt Hero Hans a beauteous U. S. 
heiress appears, but Hans scorns a life 
of ease in the U. S., rushes to do Nazi 
battle in the streets of Berlin and dies, 
as did Horst, assassinated by Reds. 

In the final scene Nazis march trium- 
phant under Berlin’s Brandenburg Gate to 
celebrate Hitler’s rise to Chancellor. 
While this closing episode was being filmed 
excited Storm Troopers beat up a U. S. 
spectator who failed to salute the Nazi 
banner. To salute it as it flashed on the 
screen up popped last week’s entire audi- 
ence, including former Crown Prince Wil- 
helm. 


Pop-Up Reichstag 

Tramp, tramp in field boots and brown 
shirts, Deputies of the new Reichstag 
chosen in Germany’s “Ja Election” (Time, 
Nov. 20) marched into Berlin’s Kroll 
Opera House last week, poured in brown 
streams down the aisles and oozed into 
their seats. Almost the only ununiformed 
Deputy was Vice Chancellor Franz von 
Papen, a Papal Chamberlain and Nazi- 
dom’s valued link with Rome. His im- 
maculate cutaway made a black plum in 
the brown Nazi pudding. For the first 
time since the War no Deputy was a Jew, 
a Communist, a Socialist, a woman. 

Stomping up onto the stage with theatre 
spotlights trained upon him, Speaker Gen- 
eral Hermann Wilhelm Goring, 210-lb. 
Premier of Prussia, took his place on a 
swastika-decked dais and waived the 
formality of a roll call. It did not matter 
who was present, since everyone was going 
to vote “Ja.” To set all Germany an 
example of speed, General Goring start- 
lingly dispensed with even the Nazi an- 
them. the “Horst Wessel Song” (see 
col. 1). In crisp, commanding sentences, 
shouted in parade ground tones, Speaker 
Goring “requested” the Deputies to leap 
to their feet in unison when they wished 
to signify approval. Popping up and 
down like a roomful of marionets, the 
Reichstag transacted all business of the 
week in seven and a half minutes flat, 
re-elected Speaker GéGring, elected three 
Vice Presidents, empowered Speaker Gor- 
ing to appoint all committees and ad- 
journed sine die, subject to the Speaker's 
call. 

Pointedly absent was Chancellor Hitler. 
Night before the Reichstag met he had 


International 
SPEAKER GORING 


In, over and out: 73 minutes. 


summoned all the Deputies, made them 
swear personal fealty to himself and 
then rushed off to Wilhelmshaven to 
greet the German battle cruiser Kéln on 
her return from a round-the-world “good- 
will cruise.” 
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Braun Babies 


The State of Prussia swarms with mop- 
pets godfathered by that baby-kissing 
Marxist, Dr. Otto Braun. For twelve years 
he was Prussia’s Premier. He fled from 
Germany upon the rise of Adolf Hitler, 
languishes today with other Socialist ref- 
ugees in Switzerland. Last week bull- 
necked General Hermann Wilhelm Gor- 
ing, Prussia’s Nazi Premier, decided to do 
something about the “Braun Babies.” 

Many of their parents, declared Gen- 
eral Goring, must have seen by this time 
the errors of Marxism and become good 
Nazis. “Provided the parents’ political 
attitude is not objectionable,” he an- 
nounced, “I am ready to take over the 
obligation of godfatherhood.”’ 

Generous, this offer gave Braun Babies 
an inside track in the rush of hausfrauen 
who continue eager to get their offspring 
godfathered by Bachelor Hitler, Bachelor 
Roehm, Chief of Staff of the Storm 
Troops or other Nazi leaders who, in the 
main, show a taste for celibacy at surpris- 
ing variance with their preachments to 
other Germans for more & better babies. 
To check the rush of hausfrauen, General 
Goring announced that—except in the case 
of Braun ~abies—he will godfather only 
“the ninth living legitimate child or the 
seventh living son” of non-Jewish parents 
in good Nazi standing. 


ITALY 
Mussolini Shushed 


Because, in the loneliness of Power, 
Jl Duce admits no other mortal to close 
friendship he spends most of his evenings 
alone, finds distraction, when not work- 
ing, in his violin and in censoring cinemas. 

Came news last week that the Dictator 
had shushed the U. S. feature length film 
Mussolini Speaks, banned it from ever 
being shown in Italy. Patched together 
from newsreel shots, it parades for over 
an hour the electrifying facial mannerisms 
of Orator Mussolini (see cut) (Time, 
March 20). 

The Dictator’s crisp reason for shushing 
Mussolini Speaks: “Not timely enough’ — 
all of the patched-together shots being 
perforce somewhat old. When Patcher- 
Together Jack Cohn sought to see J] Duce 
in Rome, expecting praise, he was politely 
accorded the briefest audience, was not 
asked even to sit down. 





Way of the Strong 


Last week Benito Mussolini decreed 
for all Italy a fresh dose of discipline. 

Every Italian salary and wage will be 
cut, announced the Dictator, and so will 
every Italian price. By submitting to this 
discipline Italians will obtain (without 
going off the gold standard) the same com- 
petitive advantage in foreign trade that 
U. S. citizens achieved by debasing their 
dollar. In J] Duce’s view inflation or de- 
basement is a slick way of cutting wages 
and prices under the pretense of raising 
them. For an undisciplined nation such 
slickery may be the only way, but it is 
not the way of a Mussolini. 

Once before, when J/ Duce stabilized the 
lira on gold, he cut Italian wages and 
prices (Time, May 30, 1927). In 1930 he 
forced every salary in Italy. all rent, 
light, heat, food and transport charges 
down between 10% and 12%. Details of 
the new cuts were being worked out last 
week by the Ministry of Corporations— 
the Minister of Corporations being Benito 
Mussolini. With the candor of the strong, 
Il Duce recently admitted that Italy’s 
exports have fallen off badly, thus neces- 
sitating his new move to increase exports 
by cutting prices. According to Under 
Secretary of Corporations Alberto As- 
quini, Italy exported in the third quarter 
of 1933 barely 15% of what she sent 
abroad in the same quarter a year ago. 
Also, said he, competition with countries 
off the gold standard meant that Italy 
must either cut costs of production or 
inflate her currency. 


RUSSIA 
Defenses to the East 


If President Roosevelt should decree 
special privileges for all U. S. citizens west 
of the Rocky Mountains; if he should 
order the pay of U. S. soldiers in the 
Pacific area raised by one half; if he 
should tell the Treasury to pay California 
fishermen 20% more than they now get 
for their fish—then U. S. citizens east of 
the Rockies might well be expected to 
defeat Franklin Delano Roosevelt for re- 
election. 

Josef Stalin comes up for re-election 
next month as General Secretary of the 
Communist Partv—the post which makes 
him Dictator. Josef Stalin decreed last 
week special and extraordinary privileges 
for all Soviet citizens east of the Ural 
Mountains-—Russia’s “Rockies.” The pay 


of Red soldiers assigned to the favored 
area will be upped 50%, that of their 
officers 20%. The wages of office and 
factory workers east of the Urals will be 
raised from 10% to 30% by their all- 
potent employer, the State. Fishermen 
on Soviet Far East coasts will get 20% 
more for their catch. All this effective 
Jan. 1, 1934. Moreover—and this was the 
greatest boon of all—the obligation of 
Soviet peasants to sell most of their grain 
to the State at miniscule prices was sus- 
pended east of the Urals by Dictator 
Stalin, for ten years in the case of col- 
lective farms, for five years in the case of 
private farmers. In effect, the Red Dic- 
tator conferred the privilege of Capitalist 
free trade on the entire Soviet peasantry 
east of the Urals. 

Stalin had not suddenly become a 
crackpot. He merely felt able, with U. S, 
recognition now safe under his belt, to 
take sweeping, super-drastic measures of 
defense against Japan. The best defense, 
he reasoned, is to make bleak. sparsely 
populated Siberia so attractive to Rus- 
sians that they will swarm there with 
enthusiasm and, once established, fight to 
defend their homes. The tragic error of 
Nicholas II was to suppose that he could 
beat Japan with soldiers from European 
Russia who could not understand why 
Asiatic soil 4,000 miles from their homes 
was worth fighting for. 

Wiser than Nicholas I], Stalin I plunged 
Russia last week into the most farsighted 
and stupendous effort of military-economic 
preparation for defense in history. To 
help put the Dictator’s program across, 
newsorgans throughout all the Russias 
printed scare stories to the effect that 
Japan’s sword-handy War Minister Lieut.- 
General Sadao Araki is about to stage a 
Fascist coup in Tokyo. will emerge as 
Premier and launch an immediate war on 
Russia. 


Og pu Secret 

To keep secret from the World the most 
public event in Moscow is no trouble at 
all for Josef Stalin’s super-secret OGPU. 
Last week Moscow correspondents were 
at last permitted to cable that the two top 
floors of the OGPU Building on Lubianka 
Square in the very heart of Moscow had 
been gutted by fire 13 days before. Thou- 
sands of Russians, yearning to watch the 
blaze which destroyed tons of OGPU se- 
cret records, were kept briskly moving by 
Red militiamen. 





BENITO MUSSOLINI 


For Italians, no patchwork. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


AUSTRIA 


Last Minute 


The first Austrian to be sentenced to 
death since Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss 
revived the death penalty to cow Nazis 
was a non-Nazi farm boy named Hans 
Breitweiser. Like the hero of Theodore 
Dreiser's An American Tragedy, he had 
resolved to marry a_ well-dowried girl, 
after he had seduced a poor one. His solu- 
tion was to murder the poor girl last week, 
so bunglingly that she lived long enough 
to accuse him. 

Martial law snapped Hans Breitweiser 
up greedily. The court had two choices: 
clean acquittal or conviction with death. 
Quickly convicted, he was sentenced to 
hang within three hours. Between the 
judge’s grave words, Hans Breitweiser 
could hear the clunk-clunk of shovels out- 
side digging a hole for his gallows. 

His lawyer combed Austria by tele- 
phone and telegraph for his last hope, 
Catholic President Wilhelm Miklas. Lo- 
cating him in the far Alps opening a new 
mountain railway, he begged the Presi- 
dent to stretch the boy’s life beyond the 
allotted three hours. As pious in a crisis 
as Chancellor Dollfuss, President Miklas 
went to mass, spent half an hour alone 
praying for Divine guidance. 

Meanwhile in the little town of Wels 
the farmer boy stood on the gallows look- 
ing away from the hangman. The wardens 
eyed the minute hands of their watches. 
There was only one minute to go when an 
official pushed through the crowd waving 
a telegram from President Miklas forbid- 
ding the execution on the grounds that it 
was “contrary to the Christmas spirit.” 


POLAND 


Colonels’ Constitution 


“Poland is between two strong, non- 
parliamentary states—Russia and Ger- 
many—and is unable to retain her demo- 
cratic forms. We must adopt a new Con- 
stitution, based solely on the President, 
excluding the party system.” 

Thus read a momentous communiqué 
released last week by the ‘“Pilsudski 
Colonels,” the tight little clique of soldier- 
statesmen who have ruled Poland for 
years under the aegis of walrus-mustached 
Marshal Josef Pilsudski whose whimsy is 
that he will not be President. 

For more than two years the Pilsudski 
Colonels have been drafting Poland’s new 
Constitution, recognizing that Marshal 
Pilsudski cannot live forever, that Poland 
cannot always be ruled by an eccentric 
Dictator who insists on being War Min- 
ister and sums up his political credo in 
such characteristic Pilsudski snorts as 
“Parliament! What is Parliament? <A 
prostitute !”’ 

Parliament, under the Constitution re- 
leased in draft form by the Pilsudski 
Colonels last week, will be not a prostitute 
but a political zero. The President of 
Poland, now a Pilsudski-picked puppet 
named Ignacy Moscicki, will become in 
effect Dictator, with power to: 1) appoint 


the Chief Justice, the Premier and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army; 2) 
dissolve Parliament and veto its acts with- 
out recourse; 3) designate one of two 
candidates to be elected his successor as 
President. 

Another candidate would in theory be 
chosen by an “Assembly of Electors” who 
would also be largely under the President’s 
thumb. If they picked the same candidate 
as the President, no election would be 
held, the outgoing President’s choice sim- 
ply succeeding him as President. 

Who will become Poland's first potent 
President under the new Constitution was 
a piquant question in Warsaw last week. 
Marshal Pilsudski, many Poles thought, 
would forget his distaste for the Presi- 
dency and accept it as soon as the office 
was endowed with power. To do this job, 
or refuse to do it, Poland’s Parliament 
meets this week. Said Deputy Speaker 
Dr. Car, championing the draft Constitu- 
tion: ‘Poland will really remain a Democ- 
racy, not a weak Parliamentary Democ- 
racy, but one with strong institutions.” 


moan 
SWITZERLAND 

$15 Feet 

Stingier than Scotsmen, Swiss taxpayers 
make it their business to enforce respect 
for the property of Swiss Federal Railways 
which they acutely feel to be their own. 
Last week one Christine Maple, a pretty 
Los Angeles young woman on her way 
from St. Moritz to Paris, stanchly , re- 
sisted the efforts of Swiss passengers to 
make her take her feet off the opposite 
seat. When the train pulled into Zurich 
the enraged Swiss handed her to a Swiss 
gendarme who handed her to a Swiss judge 
who fined her 50 Swiss francs ($135). 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Royalties & Slava Cake 

Ever since Benito Mussolini married off 
a sloe-eyed daughter of Italian King Vit- 
torio-Emanuele III to earnest Tsar Boris 
of Bulgaria, France and her “Little En- 
tente’” Allies have been working to 
counteract /] Duce’s supposed influence on 
the Bulgarian Court. Both Little Entente 
kings—Carol of Rumania and Alexander 
of Jugoslavia—have been courting Boris, 
A “Three-Kings Conference” of Boris, 
Carol and Alexander is in prospect at Sofia 
on Jan. 31, the day .after Boris’s next 
birthday. Last week the Tsar of the 
Bulgars took his Italian-born Tsaritsa to 
Jugoslavia to break a slava cake. 

Fifty years of Balkan bitterness and 
two wars were supposed to have been 
blotted out as Tsar Boris and his svelte 
Tsaritsa Ioanna were received by King 
Alexander and plump Queen Marie of 
Jugoslavia, sister of Rumanian King Carol. 
After four days of gaudy Balkan pag- 
eantry, the four sovereigns saw priests 
break crosswise into four chunks a holy 
slava cake (plain white flour and yeast) in 
King  Alexander’s_ incense-filled Court 
Chapel. Digging a hole in each chunk 
with knives, the priests poured red wine 
into the holes, after which Royalty and 


Priest drank the wine and kissed each 
other. According to Jugoslav Orthodox 
custom, Guests Boris and Ioanna_ thus 
became figuratively “of the same family” 
with Host Alexander and Hostess Marie. 
Too scandalized to protest was the Vati- 
can, which protested vigorously but in vain 
when Rome’s Catholic Ioanna was re- 
married in Sofia by an Orthodox priest 
and her first-born child was baptized 
Orthodox (TrmeE, Jan. 23). 


CUBA 
Farewell to Welles 


Not in decades has a U. S. Ambassador 
been withdrawn amid such withering 
blasts of criticism as huffed and puffed in 
Havana last week when lean, bland, Social- 
ite Sumner Welles, jauntily swinging his 
cane, stepped into a Pan American Air- 
ways liner and roared off to Miami on his 
way back to Washington. 

To the Pan-American Conference at 
Montevideo (see p. 12), the Cuban Gov- 
ernment denounced Ambassador Welles 
for “intrigue” against President Grau San 
Martin. In Havana, despite the tradi- 
tional close-mouthed clannishness of dip- 
lomats, Mr. Welles was also denounced 
by Dr. Fernandez y Medina, the Uru- 
guayan Minister to Cuba. For the past 
month Dr. Fernandez has been negotiating 
among Cuban politicians with an aim sim- 
ilar to that usually ascribed to Mr 
Welles, namely, to obtain by peaceful per- 
suasion the resignation of Dr. Ramon 
Grau San Martin as President and the 
formation of a coalition government 
which would hold a fair Cuban election 

“Ambassador Welles,” blazed Minister 
Fernandez, “spoiled everything! We had 
everything set. The only matter pending 
was setting the date for President Grau’s 
resignation and it is solely Ambassador 
Welles stepping out of bounds which 
caused the failure. I have lost 20 days 
work because Mr. Welles did not deign 
to follow my advice.” 

The advice, apparently, was to ab- 
stain from pressing President Grau too 
brusquely to resign. The pressure, accord- 
ing to Havana correspondents, was exerted 
by Senor Dorta Duque, “a close friend of 
Mr. Welles.””, When the Ambassador de- 
nied, just before he left Havana, that he 
had acted in any other réle than that of 
“friendly observer,’ Uruguay’s Dr. Fer- 
nandez said: ‘A rupture was produced by 
persons who represented themselves as 
connected with Mr. Welles.” 

Frankly jubilant as Ambassador Welles 
hopped off was Tom Pettey, ebullient New 
York Herald Tribune newsman, who has 
covered Cuba’s series of revolutions with 
zeal and zest. 

“Plotting, intrigue and back-door diplo- 
macy on the part of the American Em- 
bassy have thus far failed . . .” cabled 
Tom Pettey. “The intrigue of the em- 
bassy even spread to newspaper men. Mr. 
Welles only two days ago advised the 
correspondents that he would inform them 
of any important turn of affairs through 
one of his favored correspondents, who 
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had been swapping information with him. 

“It was this writer's lot to sit beside 
the correspondent of a leading news 
agency last night and help speed to Mr. 
Welles the telephonic information that 
the Ambassador’s house had fallen down 
[i. e. that negotiations for President Grau’s 
resignation had failed]. Mr. Welles’s re- 
action, on learning what had happened, 
was a request that the informant please 
telephone the news to the writer he had 
first named to spread tidings. .. . 

“Mr. Welles still is very much in the 
picture, as regards Cuban affairs, for he 
is returning to an important State Depart- 
ment post at Washington, and undoubt- 
edly will have the last say in any decision 
concerning Cuba. Nevertheless, only a 
certain inelegant word describes what 
awaits the unfortunate [Assistant Secre- 
tary of State] Jefferson Caffery, who is 
to replace Mr. Welles, and that is the 
word ‘mess.’ ” 

As the Ambassador’s plane landed him 
in Miami, exiled Cuban foes of President 
Grau embarrassed Mr. Welles by hailing 
him as one who had “done his best” to 
oust the President. An impulsive anti- 
Grau senorita made the Ambassador blush 
by flinging her arms around his neck and 
whispering something in his ear. 

This week the Cuban “mess” boiled up 
as Mr. Caffery neared Havana. Mobsters 
friendly to the government sacked, looted 
and burned the opposition newsorgan El 
Pais (“The Fatherland’). Dr. Grau 
defiantly announced that he will remain 
Provisional President until May 20, 1934, 
will then hand his resignation to a Cuban 
Constituent Assembly elected under his 
rule. At this declaration bombs burst in 
air all over Havana. The rattle of rifle 
fire was heard through the night. But the 
morrow brought Mr. Caffery’s steamer 
and sufficient calm for several hundred 
Cubans and U. S. citizens to stage a 
solemn welcome on the dock. Neither an 
Ambassador nor a Minister, Jefferson Caf- 
fery is the personal representative of 
President Roosevelt who does not recog- 
nize President Grau but deems it best to 
keep an eye on him. 


BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY 


Change in Command 


Nobody loves a mercenary who loses. 
That lesson was brought home to plump 
General Hans Kundt of Germany and Bo- 
livia last week. Fresh from Prussian drill 
fields, he whipped the dazed Indian con- 
scripts of Bolivia into the semblance of 
a modern fighting machine, commanded 
them in the Chaco War against Paraguay. 

Once there were roses in the streets for 
him (Time, Jan. 2). Nothing was too 
good for el Aleman (““The German”) who 
checked Paraguay’s steady advance 
through the pest-ridden Chaco swamps. 
With more men, more moncy, better guns, 
his troops beat off Paraguayan attacks on 
Bolivia’s Verdun in the Chaco, muddy, 
ramshackle Fort Saavedra (Time, Dec. 
12, et seq.). 

But before long Bolivian money began 
to give out. Mountain Indian boys, with 











International 
GENERAL Hans Kunpt 


When money gave out, so did he. 


no idea what the war was all about, were 
conscripted in herds and sent to die in the 
steaming Chaco. Last weck the fighting 
Paraguayans struck back and Fort Saa- 
vedra fell. So did two more stockaded 
mounds known as Forts Cuatro Vientos 
and Bolivar. Slaughtered were 15,000 Bo- 
livian troops, 1,700 within two days. Nine 
regiments surrendered unconditionally. Of 
the Bolivian army in the field only the 7th 
Division remained intact. General Kundt, 
old and broken, was promptly relieved of 
his command. Somehow Col. Enrique 
Penaranda had managed to wriggle 
through the encircling Paraguayans and 
escape with 3,000 men. The Government 
made him a Brigadier General, handed 
him the nation’s defense. Meanwhile at 
the Pan-American Conference in Monte- 
video, Paraguay proposed an unrestricted 
truce. Peace in Chaco seemed at hand. 


JAPAN 
Up Saito! 

Over the heads of 20 senior Japanese 
diplomats a bristling young nationalist was 
boosted last week from Minister at The 
Hague to Ambassador at Washington. 

According to Rengo, Japanese news 
agency, Premier Viscount Makoto Saito 
broke the iron-clad seniority rule of 
Japan’s Foreign Office when he was handed 
by War Minister Lieut.-General Sadao 
Araki this stiff memorandum: “In ap- 
pointing our Ambassador to the United 
States at this important time, with the 
1936 crisis ahead, such considerations as 
dignity, past career, equity and sentiment 
must be discarded and a man of ability 
chosen in the interests of the country. In 
the light of these considerations, we find 
Hiroshi Saito, present Minister to Holland, 
the right person for the post.” 

By “the 1936 crisis” Japan’s militarists 
mean “the big war” (see p. 36). In Am- 
bassador Saito they will have a spokesman 
who can laugh as meaningfully as Presi- 


dent Roosevelt himself. In many of the 
world’s capitals “Saito parties” are 
familiar to the diplomatic set. There is 
always plenty of rice wine and champagne, 
plenty of Scotch whiskey, plenty of noise, 
A great hostess, Mrs. Saito is a daughter 
of the Court Physician of Japan’s greatest 
Emperor, the late Meiji. 
act ctine 

Treasonable Dreams 

Every Japanese schoolboy worth his pa- 
triotic salt dreams nowadays of “the big 
war.” It may be against Russia (see p. 14), 
or against the U. S., but the Sublime 
Emperor must triumph,:the white bar- 
barians must be brought under en- 
lightened rule and the Japanese schoolboy 
must die a glorious death. To help him 
dream such dreams is the mission of 
dozens of retired Japanese officers who 
pepper the Empire with brightly printed 
pamphlets such as Dream of War Between 
the United States and Japan by fire-eating 
Lieut. Commander Kyosuke Fukunaga of 
the Imperial Navy, retired. Last week 
horrified U. S. customs men at Honolulu 
seized 77 boxes full of this Japanese 
classic aboard the crack liner Chichibu 
Maru, name-ship of Japan’s Crown 
Prince. 

In the Dream a Japanese destroyer is 
anchored at Shanghai near the flagship of 
the U. S. Asiatic Fleet, the cruiser Hous- 
ton. Acting on his own responsibility, with 
no orders from his Japanese superiors, 
obscure “Lieut. Maki” abruptly fires a 
torpedo into the Houston, which sinks. 
Though a Japanese court martial sen- 
tences Lieut. Maki to be shot, war has 
meanwhile been declared. After a terrific 
air and naval battle most of the U. S. fleet 
is sunk and Japan as a starter seizes the 
Hawaiian Islands. The Dream ends as a 
monument to Lieut. Maki is unveiled in 
conquered Honolulu. 

Queried about the Dream by U. S. cor- 
respondents last week, the Japanese For- 
eign Office spokesman said it was written 
“purely for entertainment,” pointed out 
that the author is retired. To help the 
entertainment along Admiral Kanji Kato 
of Japan’s Supreme War Council con- 
tributed a preface to the Dream in which 
he writes, “I hope the reading public will 
realize, through this, the importance of 
acquiring an air force for modern de- 
fense.” 

In another preface Vice Admiral Suet- 
sugu, Commander of the Japanese Fleet, 
warmly praises Dream Author Fukunaga. 
“As commander of the Imperial Combined 
Fleet,” he writes, “I may say that if a 
naval engagement were won in the man- 
ner described I would be much satisfied, 
and if a man like Lieut. Commander 
Fukunaga were my Chief of Staff, I would 
feel assured of the outcome. Indeed his 
article not only will interest the Japanese 
public but will give many hints to naval 
experts.” 

According to Dreamer Fukunaga the 
loyalty to the U. S. of the 140,000 Japan- 
ese residents of the Hawaiian Islands in 
the event of war would be “speculative.” 
It was to them that the Chichibu Maru 
was carrying 77 cases of Dreams, seized by 
the U. S. customs as “treasonable.” 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
prepared a booklet called“‘Overweight and Under- 
weight’’ which tells you what to do to overcome 
eithercondition. Itshowsachartof average weights, 
according to age and height, and tells you how to 







OS TARE Ope 


reduce sanely and safely. 
menus and exercises to be used in reducing. 
will find this booklet a valuable help. 
mailed without cost at your r oquest. 
‘ . . 

METROP( 1 ITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
One Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. Dept. -134-Q. 

Please send me, 


booklet, “Overweight and Underweight.” 





NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


Overweight is Dangerous 


T is sometimes extremely difficult to per- 
suade a jolly person who weighs many 
pounds too much—and who honestly says “‘I 


never felt better in my life’’— that excess 
pounds are as dangerous as some of the dis- 
eases to which he would give immediate 
attention, if afflicted. 


Consider these figures, especially if you are 
more than 35: People past 45 who weigh 
20°% more than the average have a death- 
rate greater by one half than the average 
for their age. If they have a persistent 
40°, overweight, the rate is almost double 
that of the average. 


As a simple cold may lead to pxeumonia 
or to serious bronchial trouble, so excess 
weight may be a forerunner of high blood 
pressure, heart disease, diabetes, kidney 
trouble, hardening of the arteries, or 
apoplexy. It makes recovery from surgical 
operations and acute diseases more difficult. 


In rare instances, overweight is caused by * 
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disease of the glands of internal secretion, but 
in nearly every case it is brought on by eating 
too much food and exercising too little. 

You will not be uncomfortably hungry if you 


gradually change to foods which are bulkier 
and less fattening than the foods which have 


‘/%, brought the dangerous extra pounds. With 


a corrected diet and proper exercise, it is 
usually possible to reduce excess weight, 
comfortably, about a pound a week, until 
a reasonable reduction has been attained. 


Do not attempt abrupt or too extensive 
reduction of weight. Beware of ‘‘reducing”’ 
medicines. Some of them would wreck a 
normal person’s constitution, to say nothing 
of a fat person’s. Before taking any drug in 
an attempt to reduce your weight, consult 
your own physician. 


If you weigh too much you should treat 
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disease. Give it immediate attention. Fill 
out and mail above coupon. 
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From Sedalia 


An unusually luxurious limousine stand- 
ing in front of Manhattan’s luxurious 
Sherry-Netherland Hotel fortnight ago at- 
tracted the attention of a smart New York 
Sun reporter. The silver radiator cap, big 
as a baby’s head, was a replica of Ben 
Hur’s chariot. Silver trimmings on the 
fenders and silver door handles led News- 
hawk Edmund De Long to peep into the 
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E. Virctt NEAL 


Ahead of him, dancing girls; behind, a 
credulous world. 


car’s interior. Upholstery was of soft 
green Morocco leather. “On the inside of 
the doors,’ De Long wrote in the Sun, 
‘and across the partition separating the 
chauffeur’s compartment is a gold and 
silver panoramic view of old Egypt with 
Egyptian dancing girls thinly veiled, going 
through rhythmic motions.” The carpet 
was oriental, the interior fittings silver and 
ivory. 

Reporter De Long subsequently learned 
more facts about the limousine. It was a 
bullet-proof Maybach-Zeppelin, 22 ft. 
long, weighing four tons, with 12-gear 
shift and capable of 100 m.p.h. Its cost: 
$52,000. 

“Whose is it?” he asked inside the hotel, 
and was given a card: 





+ 
E. VirGcIL NEAL 
Legion of Honor (France) 
| Commander of the Crown of Italy 
Chevalier of the Order of Leopold (Belgium) 


Rue Auber Chateau d’ Azur 


Pai Nice. 





Ewing Virgil Neal was busily doing 
transient business in a magnificent Floren- 
tine suite on the Sherry-Netherland’s 14th 
floor. His rise to wealth began, like that 
of Owen D. Young and many another 
U. S. tycoon, on a farm 64 years ago at 
Sedalia, Mo. He still talks with a Mid- 
western inflection—bland, drawling, sooth- 
ing. Sedalia he left when he was 24, going 
to Philadelphia. Soon he entered the pub- 


lishing business, wrote and_ published 
Modern Illustrated Banking and Modern 
Illustrated Bookkeeping (which still pay 
him royalties through American Book 
Co.). He also operated as publisher in 
Rochester, N. Y. and New York City, re- 
printing old prose and poetry on which the 
copyright had run out. 


About that time he was also touring 
the U. S. as X. La Motte Sage, giving 
exhibitions of hypnotism. This led to The 
Philosophy of Personal Influence, distrib- 
uted by mail from Rochester, which of- 
fered courses in hypnotism, and earned 
him & associates $1,500,000 before postal 
inspectors, suspecting fraud, forced the 
“New York Institute of Science” to quit. 
Another Rochester enterprise called the 
New York Institute of Physicians & Sur- 
geons sold cure-alls called “Vitaopathy” 
in the U. S., “Radiopathy” in Mexico and 
South America. At a certain hour of cer- 
tain days Radiopathy customers took 
certain pills while staring into the photo- 
graphed eyes of one of the Institute’s 
professors, who at that very instant was 
“concentrating on you.” The Postmaster 
General also scotched that enterprise. 


Japanese became best customers of an- 
other Neal brainchild, the Cartilage Co., 
which sold a halter by which runts hung 
themselves from ceilings to stretch their 
vertebrae. 

About 1904, Mr. Neal went to Europe, 
where he made caffeine from tea sweep- 
ings. Back in the U. S., he claimed to be 
the only man making aspirin in this coun- 
try before the War. He also sold wrinkle 
eradicators, weight reducers, bust devel- 
opers, hair restorers, Nuxated Iron* which 
made Ty Cobb “greatest baseball batter 
of al! time,” which enabled Prizefighter 
Jess Willard to “triumph over” Prize- 
fighter Jack Johnson, and Prizefighter 
Jack Dempsey “to whip” Prizefighter Jess 
Willard. 

Currently E. Virgil Neal has a cosmetic 
factory in Paris, one in London, and sells 
“Tokalon” powders and creams “in 100 
countries.” He would sell his latest prod- 
uct in the U. S. “if I could find a good 
man.” 

Three months in the U. S. this autumn 
was sufficient for Mr. Neal. Last week 
he sent his magnificent Maybach-Zeppelin 
limousine back to France on the S. S. De 
Grasse, departed on the S. S. Jle de France 
with his buxom young wife, his buxom 
young French secretary, his g-year-old sor 
Xen La Motte Sage (after the fathers 
pseudonym), maids, valet, 30 trunks, 40 
other pieces of luggage. 

Proudly he carried with him a green 
leather booklet signed B. Mussolini. The 
booklet is his “Fascist Membership Card,” 
which he treasures above all the millions 
he has made out of catering to the aches 
and pains and physical vanities of a cred- 
ulous world. Says he: ‘Mussolini never 
gives his signature. Great man, Musso- 
lini. We talk in French because I don’t 
know much Italian.” 

*Present owner: Wm. R. Warner & Co. of 
Manhattan, sellers of Sloan’s Liniment, Agarol, 
Nonspi, Formamint. 
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X-rays for Diabetes 

“Tt is our idea that both diabetes and 
high blood pressure, instead of deficiency 
diseases, are actually the result of too 
much activity by the pituitary and 
adrenals, with the pituitary gland prob- 
ably the worst offender of the two. It is 
also our idea that carbohydrate metab- 
olism is controlled by a balanced mecha- 
nism consisting of the pancreas, the 
pituitary and the adrenals . This flatly 
contradicts the orthodox theory and treat- 
ment now commonly used, which is based 
on the opposite notion that diabetes is 
caused by a deficiency of gland secretions 
in the pancreas, thereby causing a fatal in- 
crease in the normal sugar content of the 
plood.”—Dr. James Harry Hutton, Chi- 
cago endocrinologist, in the J/linois Medi- 
cal Journal last week. 

What, then, was more simple, if highly 
hazardous, than to shoot x-rays into the 
pituitary, which lies under the brain, and 
the adrenals, which lie on the kidneys, and 
thus slow up the production of hormones 
by those glands? Dr. Hutton, who has 
cured inmates of the Illinois State Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Elgin of dementia 
praecox and melancholia by means of hor- 
mones, boldly x-rayed the brains and loins 
of suitable patients in Chicago’s Illinois 
Central Hospital. The treatment seemed 
to clean up their diabetes. to lower their 
blood pressure, and gave Dr. Hutton cause 
to declare: “If it does no better than con- 
trol diabetes. as insulin does, the patient 
would still be better off because he would 
be free of the inconvenience of constant 
hypodermic medication.” 


Twin Brother Act 

Educator John Dewey stared, smiled 
and = applauded. Neurologist Stewart 
Paton stared, smiled and = applauded. 
Geneticist Charles 


Benedict Davenport 





Science Service 
JOHNNY 
His attitude drew applause. 


stared, smiled and applauded. Likewise 
did four dozen other specially invited 
guests at the performances of a 19-month 
old boy known as Johnny. They watched 
the youngster critically as he climbed up 
a steep plank to get a banana, as he 
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dropped down from a 5-ft. perch (see cut, 
p. 18), as he got around on roller skates, as 
he picked out familiar objects from a pile 
of bells, pencils, spoons and other mis- 
cellany—all the while gibbling & gabbling 
with his august audience. 

Johnny has appeared in motion pictures 
displayed to psychologists in Chicago last 
autumn (Time, Sept. 18). Last week’s 
was his first personal appearance before 
a large audience. Like every smart enter- 
tainer, Johnny had a less brilliant but by 
no means dull, companion in his “act,” 
his twin brother Jimmy. Precocious 
Johnny and normal Jimmy put on their 
performance at Manhattan’s Babies Hos- 
pital, Manager was Dr. Myrtle Byram 
McGraw, jolly assistant director of the 
Normal Child Development Clinic of 
Manhattan’s Neurological Institute. Im- 
presario was Professor Frederick Tilney, 
learned director of research at the Neuro- 
logical Institute. 

Although Professor ‘Tilney urgently 
needs money for essential researches at 
the Neurological Institute and Johnny’s 
father, who is temporarily a taxidriver, 
and Johnny’s mother, who was a telephone 
operator, urgently need money for family 
expenses, neither the parents nor the im- 
presario will capitalize the child. Even 
Johnny’s family name is not revealed. 
Every morning since Johnny and Jimmy 
were 20 days old a nurse from Dr. Mc- 
Graw’s clinic has called for them at their 
home, every evening returned them. 

Competent as Johnny is at roller-skat- 
ing, climbing, jumping and swimming— 
activities which are beyond uncoached 
Jimmy—he cannot pedal a tricycle. This 
inability points directly to the significance 
of Dr. McGraw’s work with him. Said 
she last week: “The question before us 
has been this: Whether or not you must 
wait for a child’s development of the 
nervous system. In our experiments we 
may have hastened the ripening process 
of the nervous system, or we may have 
simply given the nervous system a chance 
to function.” 

Almost simultaneously Jimmy and 
Johnny lost the ability to hang suspended 
by their fingers. They learned to sit up 
on practically the same day. When the 
infants started to reach for toys, to crawl, 
walk and climb, Dr. McGraw left Jimmy 
to his own development, helped Johnny 
improve his, 

The effect on Johnny has been to make 
him bold, self-confident and cocky, while 
Jimmy is a charming roly-poly who gets 
what he wants by crying or smiling. 

These contrary attitudes in the twins 
pose the question “whether or not, by in- 
tensive training during infancy, you can 
raise the mental level of a given indi- 
vidual.” Explained Dr. McGraw: “You 
can get a definite change in attitude to- 
ward achievement, even during the early 
months of infancy, and attitude is one of 
the most important factors governing 
achievement of performance. . . . Pre- 
sumably attitude plays an equally impor- 
tant réle in the way adults face or meet 
their respective problems. Whether or 
not training a child to face difficult prob- 
lems will mean that he will be more able 
to face the difficult problems of adulthood 
is a question we are not at present pre- 
pared to answer.” 
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CWaArtists 

Almost lost among the horde of New 
Dealers who overrun Washington is a re- 
tired Manhattan lawyer named Edward 
Bruce. He holds no important portfolio, 
has no mouth-filling title, draws no fancy 
salary. Yet he works well and hard for 
his friend in the White House by giving 
special advice to the State and Treasury 
Departments. As an expert on silver, he 
accompanied the U. S. delegation to the 
ill-starred London Economic Conference 
last June. 

But Edward Bruce is more notable as 
a landscape and mural artist than as a 








Keystone 


EDWARD BRUCE 


For the chicken coop: $3,000,000 in corn. 


second-string New Dealer. While in Lon- 
don he gave a one-man show at the swank 
Leicester Galleries which attracted more 
attention than the dreamy goings-on of 
the Conference in the Geological Museum 
(Time, June 19). Last week Artist Bruce 
found himself in the happy position of 
being able to do something for other 
artists less well off than himself. 

When the scrabble for Civil Works Ad- 
ministration money started in Washington 
Mr. Bruce went to President Roosevelt 
with the suggestion that some of it be 
earmarked for new works of art. The 
President was interested. He turned the 
matter over approvingly to Lawrence 
Wood Robert Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury in charge of Public Works, 
Mr. Bruce was made secretary of an ad- 
visory committee on Fine Arts. 

In Washington last week a meeting of 
that committee was held at Artist Bruce’s 
home. On hand in addition to Messrs. 
Robert and Bruce were Art Critic Forbes 
Watson as technical director, President 
Roosevelt’s Uncle Frederic Adrian Delano, 
Braintruster Rexford Tugwell, CWAdmin- 
istrator Harry L. Hopkins. The Com- 
mittee was given $3.000.000 to provide 
work for 2,500 artists decorating public 
buildings at the flat rate of $35 per week. 

It was announced that not only strictly 





Federal buildings would be decorated by 
CWaArtists but also any or all buildings 
into which Federal dollars were to be in- 
vested. The work need not be limited to 
murals. Easel paintings, statues, friezes, 
memorial tablets, prints, drinking foun- 
tains, even such a utilitarian idea as a new 
design for linoleum is permissible. Re- 
gional committees were appointed whose 
jobs would be to select artists actually in 
need, choose the buildings to receive their 
attentions, commission, inspect and ap- 
prove preliminary sketches. The regional 
committee chairmen appointed last week 
were: 

New York: Director Juliana Force of the 
Whitney Museum. 

ew England: Director Francis Henry Taylor 

> Worcester Museum. 

l Director Fiske Kimball of the 
5 Museum, 

Maryland: Director Roland Joseph McKinney 
of the Baltimore Museum. 

Pittsburgh: Director Homer 
Gaudens of the Carnegie Institute. 

Cleveland: Director William Mathewso 
liken of the Cleveland Museum. 

ti President Louis La Beaume 
aseu i. 
Director Ellsworth Woodw 
Delgado Museum of Art. 

ton: Director Duncan Phillips of the 
1 Memorial Gallery. 

mta: President J. J. Haverty of the High 


Schiff 


Still to be chosen were committees for 
Chicago, Detroit, Santa Fé, California. 

No sooner had the list been published 
than a resounding howl arose from acade- 
micians, long used to a monopoly of gov- 
ernment decoration. Museum directors in 
every case headed the committees, but in 
those cities that had many museums the 
chairmanship seemed to fall to the curator 
who had the greatest sympathy for 
modernists. The New York Committee, 
which in the nature of things will have 
the greatest number of indigent artists to 
provide for, was viewed with greatest 
alarm. 

Smart Mrs. Juliana Force is the widow 
of a Manhattan dentist and longtime 
friend of Art Patron Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney. As one of the first members of 
the Whitney Studio Club and Director of 
the Whitney Museum she probably knows 
as many U. S. painters as anyone in the 
country. During the past two years she 
has done much practical charity by tact- 
fully buying a great many more pictures 
than the Whitney Museum has any im- 
mediate use for. On occasion her tongue 
can be as sharp as one of her late hus- 
band’s drills. Faced by the protests of the 
conservatives, she snapped: 

“This is a relief measure. We are in- 
terested in knowing only one thing about 
any artist—is he in need of employment? 
My instructions from the Government are 
to relieve artists in distress, not to pro- 
mote any particular kind of art.... I 
will work to the limit but I won’t waste 
my time fighting.” 

Neither a member of a committee nor 
in immediate want, Artist John Sloan who 
three weeks ago took over the pupils of 
the late great George Luks (True, Dec. 
11), enjoyed the row hugely. “The trouble 
is,” said he, “the natural result of throw- 
ing corn in the chicken coop. There are 
bound to be feathers flying.” 
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In Wonderland 
(See front cover) 

It took Paramount 56 days to wrap up 
Lewis Carroll’s masterpiece of nonsense 
and deliver it to U. S. cinema audiences 
for Christmas. As a prize package for the 
holidays the picture presented great prob- 
lems to match great possibilities. To be- 
gin with, Alice in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking Glass had to be tele- 
scoped into one script. A cast of Big 
Names had to be assembled for publicity 
purposes and yet a Nobody had to play 
Alice. Artist John Tenniel’s familiar char- 
acters had to be imitated if not exactly 
copied. And finally the screen production 
had to stand comparison with Eva Le Gal- 
lienne’s excellent stage adaptation for her 
Civic Repertory Theatre. When Alice in 
Wonderland was released this week simul- 
taneously in 120 cities throughout the 
land, Paramount could well feel that it 
had done its level best to make Christmas 
bright and merry for millions of young- 
sters. 

Who was to play Alice was Paramount’s 
Problem No. 1. Charles Laughton, not 
altogether facetiously, suggested that Jean 
Harlow would make an ideal Carroll hero- 
ine. Paramount settled the matter by 
means of a “contest” in which some 7,000 
would-be Alices were considered. After a 
minimum of hemming and hawing the 
prize rdle was given to a pretty round- 
faced 17-year-old girl from Brooklyn, 
N. Y. named Charlotte Henry. The direc- 
tion of the picture was assigned to Nor- 
man McLeod (Horsefeathers, If I Had a 
Million) and real actors were engaged for 
all parts except those of the Walrus, the 
Carpenter and the Oysters. 

Two days after Miss Henry got her 
contract, the picture started in the Vic- 
torian drawing room where Alice is lolling 
in an embroidered armchair and chatting 
to her cat about the enchanted room which 
she is sure exists on the other side of the 
fireplace mirror. 

When her governess tiptoes out of the 
room, Alice climbs up on the mantel-piece, 
presses her snubnose hard against the 
looking glass and suddenly finds that she 
has walked through it. She floats softly 
to the floor of the other room. There she 
has a conversation with her Uncle Gilbert 
(Leon Errol) whose portrait naturally 
shows only his rear and the patch on the 
seat of his trousers. She argues politely 
with the Clock (Colin Kenny). She in- 
vestigates goings-on among the members 
of her father’s chess set, who are squealing 
on the hearthstone because the White 
Queen’s (Louise Fazenda) pawn _ has 
climbed dangerously to a table-top. Alice 
straightens out this difficulty and sets off 
to examine the other rooms of the looking- 
glass house. A curious wind whisks her 
down the stairs, through the front door, 
down the garden path. There she picks up 
the White Rabbit (Skeets Gallagher) 
on his way to the party. 

When she has followed the Rabbit down 
his hole, the first person Alice meets. 
swimming about in a puddle of the tears 
which she has wept before eating the 
cake which reduces her to appropriate 
Wonderland size. is a Mouse (Raymond 


Hatton) who dislikes her instantly. Next 
she encounters the Dodo; the supercilious 
Caterpillar (Ned Sparks); the Frog-Foot- 
man (Sterling Holloway); the hideous 
Duchess (Alison Skipworth) maltreating 
an infant; the Cheshire Cat (Richard 
Arlen). 

As Alice wanders on, she meets still 
more Wonderland characters. The Queen 
of Hearts (May Robson) orders off with 

















CHARLES RUGGLES 
The teaparty was depressing. 


her head. The King of Hearts (Alec Fran- 
cis) countermands the order. At the tea- 
party of the Mad Hatter (Edward E. 
Horton), Alice is duly depressed when 
he and the March Hare (Charles Ruggles) 
try to put the Dormouse (Jackie Searl) 
into the teapot. The Gryphon (William 
Austin) introduces her to the Mock Turtle 
(Cary Grant) who sings for her his gloomy 
accolade to soup. When preposterous, pot- 
bellied Tweedledee (Roscoe Karns) be- 
gins to recite his poem, Tweedledum 
(Jack Oakie) opens the door of a small 
contraption resembling a birdhouse to ex- 
hibit Walrus, Carpenter and Oysters 
capering sadly in a Walt Disney cartoon. 
She meets the lugubrious White Knight 
(onetime Cowboy Actor Gary Cooper) 
who, between falls from his horse to which 
a stepladder is attached, explains to her 
about his invention for getting over fences. 
When Humpty Dumpty (W. C. Fields) 
falls off his wall, the calm cavalry of the 
White King (Ford Sterling) arrives to re- 
assemble him. Finally, Alice arrives at a 
wild dinner party, where the Leg of Mut- 
ton (Jack Duffy) sneers at her, the Plum 
Pudding (George Ovey) objects to being 
sliced, and where, in a sudden state of 
nightmare alarm, the White Queen 
screams “Take care, something’s going to 
happen!” Alice, squirming in her chair 
at the table. suddenly finds herself back 
in the embroidered chair in her own draw- 
ing room with her own placid cat purring 
in her lap. 


Partly because his gnarled, poetic non- 
sense refreshes a realistic age and partly 


because it contains the key to a character 
that would now be a wonderland for any 
well-informed psychiatrist, Lewis Carroll 
has become the idol of a cult. What Car- 
roll cultists will think of the cinema ver- 
sion of Alice in Wonderland is even more 
difficult to predict than the reactions of 
normal U. S. cinema audiences. One thing 
in the picture which neither class is likely 
to object to and which children will prob- 
ably like best of all is Alice herself. In a 
script sequence the King of Hearts asks 
Alice: “What do you know about this 
business?” If the King were speaking of 
the cinema business, Charlotte Henry 
would have been obliged to answer him 
truthfully: ‘““Not much.” That fact prin- 
cipally explains the charm of her per- 
formance. 

Charlotte Virginia Henry was born in 
Brooklyn, brought up in Manhattan. When 
she was 9, she decided she wanted to be an 
actress. At 14, she contrived to get a 
part in the Manhattan production of 
Courage. The next year she persuaded her 
mother, separated from her father who is 
a surgical supplies agent, to take her to 
Hollywood. There she finished her school- 
ing at the Professional Children’s School, 
performed as Mary Jane in Paramount's 
Huckleberry Finn. For the next two years, 
she had few jobs. She was playing in a 
Pasadena Community theatre production 
of Growing Pains when another girl in the 
cast suggested that she apply to Para- 
mount for the réle of Alice. Only cynics 
who believe that nothing in the cinema in- 
dustry is conducted honestly suppose that 
the fact that Charlotte Henry had worked 
for Paramount before was incontroverti- 
ble evidence that the result of the contest 
was prearranged. Says Charlotte Henry: 
“Once I had a very bad toothache. The 
dentist said it would have to come out. 
I had a sinking feeling and I began to 
hurt all over and I cried. That’s just what 
happened when they told me I was going 
to play Alice.” 

As soon as she was selected for the part, 
she began to be badgered by writers for 
U. S., British, German, French, Italian, 
South American and Japanese cinemaga- 
zines. They discovered that she is five 
feet tall with blue eyes and flaxen hair 
worn down her back and tied with a rib- 
bon; that she dislikes spinach, eats ham 
three times a day by preference; owns a 
Pekinese dog named Puddles; thinks boys 
talk too much; admires Rudy Vallee; con- 
siders rain lucky; that her diversions are 
scribbling on blackboards, reading detec- 
tive stories, swimming, golf; that her nick- 
name is Chotsie; that she has no favorite 
cinema star; that the first thing she does 
when she enters a room is to switch on the 
radio. More significant than such personal 
trivia is Charlotte Henry’s childish refusal 
to be impressed by the public curiosity 
which elicited them. Said she: “It’s the 
part of Alice, not me, that’s causing all the 
attention.” 

During the two months that Alice in 
Wonderland was in production, she worked 
from eight to 16 hours per day with no 
days off, wore out 12 costumes, got hit by 
pots and plates in a scene with the violent 
Duchess, hurt her ankle jumping off the 
mantlepiece. Started two weeks late, the 
picture was finished two days ahead of 
schedule. Charlotte Henry and_ her 
mother, who stayed away from the lot 
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CRUISING CUNARD 





wr of the sea . . . sands of the desert . . . luxury and barbaric 
splendor . . . such swift changes are the very essence and the joy 


of winter cruising. To cruise Cunard is to enhance these contrasts, to make 


them even more alluring. Here is a world apart, aboard your Cunarder... 


oO 

g. 

alife superb, smoothly served, answering your every mood with rest or 

sports or entertainment. In the midst of such living, you view these changing 

foreign scenes with keener relish. Each port is a climax .. . surprising and 
g | 8 


brilliant. Put yourself into this picture... 


cruise for a week or two or four or all winter, yt Uy 

under that Cunard management which so skill- ¢€ UN R S S 2. 
fully creates this world apart! Literature and — : 
reservations through your local agent or YY WS AYE 4 


Cunard Line, 25 Broadway, New York. 


AQUITANIA ... To Egypt 
and the Mediterranean. 
Rare opportunity ...to the Mediterranean 
in the “*World’s Wonder Ship”, newly re- 
modeled! Cruises of 33 days, from New 
York Jan. 31 and Mar. 7, to: Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Nice, Haifa and Port 
Said for the Holy Landand Egypt, Rhodes, 
Istanbul, Athens, Naples! $495 up, First 
Class; $265 up, Tourist Class. Apply to 
Raymond -Whiteomb. 670 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y., or the Cumard Line, 
25 Broadway, N. Y., or your local agent. 


MAURETANIA...To West 
Indies and South America. 
The White Cruise Queen covers 5300 miles 
in 12 days, an itinerary only possible in 
the famed Mauretania. 5 foreign countries: 
Port of Spain, Trinidad; La Guaira, 
Venezuela; Willemstad, Curacao; Colon, 
Panama; *Havana, Cuba... and a 240- 
mile daylight vista of the Leeward and 
Windward Islands! From New York Jan. 
27, Feb. 10 and 24, Mar. 10 and 24, 
Apr. 7...$170 up, First Class Service 


throughout. *Nassau may be substituted. 
ee. @ e 


SAMARIA...to Bermuda, 
Nassau and *Havana. |! days 
in a ship famed for comfort, to the three 
highspots of the West Indies! From New 
York Jan. 20, Feb. 3 and 17, Mar. 3, 
17 and 31. $125 up, First Class Service 


throughout. *Kingston may be substituted. 


FRANCONIA... New Year's 
Cruise to Nassau and 
‘Havama. 8 days...a day and a 
night in each port! From New York Dec. 
26... . $97.50 up, First Class Service 


throughout. *Bermuda may be substituted. 
s e 4 


BERENGARIA... Lineoln’s 
Birthday Week-end Cruise 
to Bermuda. From New York Friday, 
Feb. 9; return Tuesday A. M. $55 up. 


No passports on West Indies Cruises. 
* ae & 


FRANCONIA...Southern 
Hemisphere World Cruise 
sails from New York Jan. 9th. . . with 
Hendrik Willem van Loon as _ lecturer 
extraordinary! You still have time... you 
can even join the famous world-cruising 
liner at Los Angeles as late as Jan. 24th. 
141 days ... South Seas, Malaya, Bali, 
Java, India, Ceylon, East and South Africa, 
South America! Rates as low as $8.50 a 
day . .. $1200 up without shore excursions, 


$1725 up including shore excursions! 
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during the filming dest she be considered 
officious, were reléased from studio rou- 
tine for a 30-day tour of the 20 largest 
cities where Alice is to be shown. Last 
week, the Henrys visited Kansas City, 
Washington, Manhattan, Boston, Philadel- 
phia. In Philadelphia, Charlotte was dis- 
appointed because she just missed a tour- 
ing Civic Repertory performance of Alice 
in Wonderland. In Washington — she 
lunched with House Speaker and Mrs. 
Henry T. Rainey. 

Among the qualities that make Alice 
unique as a personage in fiction is the 
bland and dreamy indifference with which 
she comports herself in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. Though her small histrionic 
training has helped, what makes Charlotte 
Henry’s performance as Alice satisfactory 
is the fact that she possesses much the 
same quality in everyday life. When she 
arrived in Hollywood three years ago, she 
was disappointed. The sea was 27 miles 
away. Streets which she had expected to 
see thronged with celebrities resembled 
the streets of any other city. As she pre- 
pared to leave for Atlanta, Charlotte 
Henry had small time in Manhattan last 
week to wonder whether the glum proph- 
ecy of the White Queen would pres- 
ently come true. Whether, as she her- 
self hopes, she will presently become a 
cinemactress celebrated in her own right 
or whether her career will parallel that of 
Betty Bronson, who five years ago made 
a success as Peter Pan and now thankfully 
plays bit parts, will depend less on Alice 
than on Charlotte Henry’s subsequent per- 
formances. Her next. as planned at pres- 
ent, will be Lovey Mary in Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch. 


See ALL of the 





EDITERRANEAN 


“The World's Greatest. Travel System” sponsors a complete 
cruise of the Mediterranean. 25 ports, 21 countries, 3 conti- 
nents. See the cradle of civilization ... 
. on a great liner noted for its wealth 
of space, its gleaming Pompeiian swimming pool, its distin- 
guished service and cuisine. 11th successful year. 


the sheer joy of living. . 


$595 vr (All First Class). . 


Get deck plans, itinerary from Canadian Pacific ... New York, Boston, 
ae Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal and 27 


Buffalo, ¢ 


other cities in U. S. and Canada... 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 30 





T SOUTHAMPTON 
CHERBOURG 


| Pee 
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. ship cruise only. Rooms with 
bath, from $905. Buy shore excursions as you please and pay 
as you go. Standard programme of 20 excursions, $330. 


OR FROM YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT, 


The New Pictures 

Roman Scandals (Samuel Goldwyn). 
When Eddie Cantor was a singing waiter 
in a Coney Island beer parlor, his comedy 
routine consisted of a song or two and a 
few jokes, original or stolen. Now that 
he is the highest-paid funnyman in the 
U. S. and a member of the Cinema Code 
Authority with President Emeritus Lowell 
of Harvard, his performances require such 
elaborate preparations that he can appear 
in only one a year. William Anthony Mc- 
Guire, George S. Kaufman, Robert Sher- 
wood, George Oppenheimer, Arthur Sheek- 
man, Nat Perrin and Cantor himself col- 
laborated on story or dialog for Roman 
Scandals. Several thousand showgirls re- 
ceived screen-tests for the chorus. The pic- 
ture cost $1,100,000. The result is an ex- 
traordinary rigmarole containing every- 
thing from chariot races to a torch song by 
Ruth Etting. 

Eddie (Cantor) is an eccentric grocer’s 
boy in the U. S. town of West Rome who 
dreams that he is living in Imperial Rome. 
In a Cantor picture produced by Goldwyn, 
it is natural that Eddie should soon find 
himself in a slave market which, in addi- 
tion to female slaves of all useful shapes, 
sizes and colors, contains Ruth Etting sing- 
ing “No More Love.” Befriended by 
young Josephus (David Manners) who is 
in love with the Princess Sylvia (Gloria 
Stuart), maltreated by noisome Emperor 
Valerius (Edward Arnold) whom the Em- 
press (Veree Teasdale) wants to poison, 
Eddie has small time to enjoy the com- 
forts of Rome. When he gets into the 
Emperor's bathroom, where more Gold- 
wyn girls are lolling in as few clothes as 
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69 


DAYS 


EMPRESS OF 
AUSTRALIA 


give yourself up to 


SPORT SAID 
CAIRO * 


possible, he has barely time to sing a song 
called “Keep Young and Beautiful” before 
he has to scamper off about his business, 
This is the unsteady job of being food- 
taster to Valerius. The chariot race ar- 
rives when Eddie, in possession of a docu- 
ment which proves Valerius guilty of mis. 
appropriating public funds, sets off after 
Josephus and the Princess Sylvia, who 
are trying to escape to Ostia. Chariots 
belonging to Valerius pursue both parties, 
overtake Cantor on a winding road. Con- 
siderably more sophisticated than the 
dreamings of Alice in Wonderland, Eddie's 
luxurious fantasies end when he wakes and 
discovers that the document in his hand 
will serve practical purposes in West 
Rome. 

Roman Scandals is a characteristic suc- 
cessor to Whoopee and The Kid from 
Spain. Good shots: Eddie, when he knows 
that one is poisoned, trying to decide 
which of Valerius’ two broiled nightingales 
to taste; guzzling an entire glass of 
Valerius’ best wine to make absolutely 
sure there is no poison in it. 


Advice to the Lovelorn (Twentieth 
Century). Nathanael West, who wrote 
the novel from which this picture is re- 
motely derived, had bad luck from the 
start. His book was published by Horace 
Liveright and might have been a _ best 
seller if the plates had not been con- 
fiscated by the printers when Liveright 
went bankrupt. When Darryl Zanuck 
bought Miss Lonelyhearts for the cinema, 
Author West had a right to expect some- 
thing praiseworthy from his story of a 
neurotic newspaperman who, assigned to 
write a.personal advice column, became 
involved with one of his pathetic corre- 
spondents and finally committed suicide. 
As now produced, with Lee Tracy* as 
the hero, Advice to the Lovelorn amounts 
to no more than one more farce-melo- 
drama of the cityroom, in which the 
character of Toby Prentiss differs from 
the other seven reporters whom Tracy has 
impersonated only in minor details. 

The products of Twentieth Century 
Pictures Corp., however mediocre they 
may be in other respects, are usually dis- 
tinguished by Zanuck ‘“‘money touches.” 
In this picture, which should have con- 
tained at least the implications of sardonic 
tragedy, smash moments are few and far 
between. 

*Cinemactor Tracy made this picture before 
going to Mexico City where he made news re- 
sulting in the cancellation of his contract by 
MGM. To Time’s version of the affair (Tit 
Dec. 4), Mr. Tracy telegraphed a correction as 
follows: “YOUR STORY ON MEXICO IN 
CIDENT _ INACCURATE AND UNTRUE 
STOP MY REPUTATION HAS BEEN DAM- 
AGED BY A FALSE CHARGE IN YOUR 
PUBLICATION STOP PUBLIC HAD BEEN 
GIVEN TRUE AND CORRECTED VERSION 
AND NOW YOUR LIBELOUS STORY OVER- 
SHADOWS ALL PREVIOUS ONES STOP I 
REFER YOU TO LOS ANGELES TIMES OF 
DEC, 3 WHICH CLIMAXES ALL VERSIONS 
AND GIVES TRUE ONE OF WHAT AC- 
PUALLY HAPPENED STOP WAS NEVER 
ORDERED ARRESTED STOP THERE WAS 


NO BALCONY AND I WAS IN A ROOM 
SEVEN STORIES FROM THE GROUND 
WITH AN IRON RAILING EXTENDING 
TO MY CHEST HEIGHTH STOP YOUR 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE ACCEPTED 
HEARSAY EVIDENCE WHEN HE WIRED 
YOU I COMMITTED A NUISANCE STOP 
I WAS CLOTHED HAD NO BLANKET 


AROUND ME AND DID NOT COMMIT ANY 
NUISANCE EXCEPT YELL TO THE CROWD 
BELOW IN A CHIDING MANNER STOP 
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Divine Investigation 

All impostors in religion such as pretend 
to personate Jesus Christ or suffer their 
followers to worship or pay them divine 


honors shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor.—Chapter 235, section 72, Laws 


of 1898, New Jersey. 

This law was cited in a report filed last 
week in Newark by a three-man commit- 
tee investigating that inexplicable Negro 
cultist, Major J. “Father” Divine. The 
committee was appointed last autumn by 
Judge Richard Hartshorne as a result of 
disorderly conduct complaints against a 











FATHER DIVINE 


He suffered illegal honors. 


noisy meeting of Father Divine’s Newark 

“Kingdom.” Judge Hartshorne took no 
action last week, left the 38-page report 
before the public and the public prose- 
cutors. Some findings of the committee 

Bald, stocky, little (4 ft. 6 in.) Major 
J. Divine (or Morgan J. Divine) was sup- 
posedly born George Baker somewhere in 
the South, will reveal nothing of his life 
prior to a dozen years ago when he settled 
in Sayville, L. I. First running a bona 
fide employment bureau, he soon began 
to evangelize a following of blacks and 
whites which quickly swelled to 2,000 vis- 
iors per day. He now operates “King- 
doms” in New York, Newark, Baltimore, 
Washington, Bridgeport. Most of his fol- 
lowers, “of high as well as of low intellec- 
tual capacity,” believe him to be God or a 
“resurrected Christ” who has come to 
dwell on earth. Divine denies that he 
teaches he is God, but the Newark com- 
mittee finds that he suffers his flock to 
“pay him divine honors” in violation of 
the New Jersey statute. 

“Father” Divine owns several automo- 
biles and an airpl ine. In New York alone 
his “Kingdom” costs $30,000 a year to op- 
trate. Most of this sum is spent on 
ttormous free banquets for his Harlem 
followers who gorge themselves on fried 
thicken on free excursions up the Hudson 
River. Divine’s assistants deny that do- 
lations are ever solicited or collected for 


the work. But a Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance man in Newark testified to the com- 
mittee that many a Negro follower had 
turned in his policy for cash. Another 


witness mentioned the “Angels” in the 
Kingdoms, who are rewarded with such 
titles as “Faithful,” “True Love,” “Bou- 
quet,” “Peaceful.” He explained that 


“you automatically become an Angel when 
you turn over everything and advance it 
o the Kingdom.” 

The committee noted that one Newark 
“Kingdom” is a fire-trap, that others are 
crowded and insanitary. A Divine “bishop” 
had been accused of contributing to the 
delinquency of a 13-year-old girl by in- 
ducing her, against her parents’ wishes, 
to stay three nights in his “Kingdom.” 
Said a witness before the committee: 
“Women leave their husbands and homes 


because when you join the religion you 
cannot help yourself.” 
The investigating committee summar- 


ized its findings by pointing out that many 
of Father Divine’s followers accept “cer- 
tain social, biological and economic fal- 
lacies.” They believe that: 1) they will 
live everlastingly on earth; 2) they need 
not worry about “the vicissitudes of old 
age; 3) sexual relationship in married 
life is unnecessary; 4) they should seek 
Father Divine’s ministrations in prefer- 
ence to. those of medical practitioners. 
Nevertheless the committee found that 
“Father” Divine’s organization has a “re- 
straining effect upon persons of former 
criminal or morally-loose character,” 
(cited the case of “Faithful Mary.” a once 
notorious Newark woman who now does 
“useful service” among Negroes). “The or- 
ganization,” the committee concludes, 
“provides an outlet for energy of a sub- 
merged and socially inarticulate group.” 





Vatican Cut 


Pope Pius XI, whose tight little tempo- 
ral realm has long been considered im- 
mune from depression, last week instituted 
retrenchments which may eventually save 
him $3,000,000 per year. First step: a 
pay cut for 1.000 church employes in 
Vatican City and Rome. Salaries above 
1.000 lire ($82) per month will be slashed 
10%; those above 2,000 lire 15%. Thus 
affected will be 22 resident cardinals who 
get 100,000 lire per year. 


Chief of Chaplains 
Last week the 125 chaplains who tend 
the 130,000 souls of the U. S. Army were 


given a new head. Appointed as their 
chief for a four-year-term was Lieut.- 
Colonel Alva Jennings Brasted, 57, of 


the Third Infantry at Fort Snelling, Minn. 
Graduated from Des Moines College, the 
University of Chicago and its Divinity 
School, Chief Chaplain Brasted was a 
Baptist minister before he entered the 
Army as a first lieutenant in 1913. He 
served at U. S. forts and camps, went to 
France in 1918, returned to minister at 
more forts and camps. A cultured, diffi- 
dent man of God, well-liked by his fellows, 
he is fond of horseback and baseball. In 
his new job he succeeds Col. Julian Em- 
met Yates, also a Baptist. 











PLAY AWHILE UNDER 


Summer Skies! 


RAILROAD FARES ARE LOWER — 
STANDARDS OF SERVICE HIGHER 


Dance under cocoanut trees in the light of a trope 
ical moon. Hit'em a mile with muscles flexed 
by palm-sifted sunshine on Florida’s ever green 
courses. Fish, swim, ride, play tennis, go to the 
races or rejuvenate in air warmed by violet ray 
sun, perfumed by the exotic tropical flowers. 


Motoring is fine; So—Take your auto 
It, too, can ride on a railroad ticket— 


FOUR FAMOUS TRAINS assure a clean ride 
over a Double Track Rock Ballasted Railroad; pro- 
tected by automatic train control and signals. 
MORNING—AFTERNOON —EVENING 
DEPARTURES FROM NEW YORK 
Offices in Principal Cities. 


ATLANTIC Coast LINE 


THE STANDARD RAILROAD OF THE SOUTH 
TE TT STS ATS 

















Because it values the enviable position 
it enjoys in the play life of those who 


cherish a taste for good living and have 
the means to indulge it... . because it 
appreciates that a keen sense of values 
is invariably the companion of good taste 

. the Roney Plaza has declined to 
permit the bright outlook for better 
times to influence its tariff schedule. 
Rates this year at the Roney remain the 
same, while many physical improvements 
have been made to enhance the high 
standards of guest comfort, extraordi- 
nary service and brilliant social life 
which have made it famous. 


Open from November 15th to 
May ist. For literature, wum- 
formation a nd reser vations 
writ: or wire direct to the 

hotel or sce your travel agent. 


MONEY PLAZA 


MIAMI BEACH FLORIDA 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 
Greta Garbo had a six-foot fir sent 
from Sweden for her Christmas tree. 





A soprano soloist’s rendition of the 
largo (“Going Home”) movement from 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony at a pri- 
vate recital of the Westminster Choir 
School in Princeton, N. J. so moved Al- 
bert Einstein that tears flooded his eyes. 
Afterward he enthusiastically congratu- 
lated the wrong singer on the performance. 


The Manhattan brokerage house of 
Weicker & Co. announced it would take a 
new partner on Jan. 2: Francis Warren 
Pershing, 24, only son of General John 
J. Pershing. His qualifications: a degree 
from Sheffield Scientific School, 1931 
(voted “most likely to succeed”); a year 
spent selling crushed stone for New York 
Trap Rock Corp.; several months “con- 
nected” with Weicker & Co.; a third share 
in the $819,000 estate of his late famed 
grandsire, the venerable Senator Francis 
Warren of Wyoming. 


— 


To U. S. Comptroller General John 
Raymond McCarl came an “emergency 
relief” bill for $1,406.48 for a pastel tinted 
shower and air conditioner which Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr. had installed in his office last 
summer when he was Farm Credit Ad- 
ministrator. Comptroller McCarl refused 
to pay for such “relief.” 

Weakened by a prolonged cold, John 
Davison Rockefeller Sr. abandoned his 
annual trip to his Ormond Beach, Fila. 
winter home. 
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ENJOY life this winter at the Hotel Soreno—on Florida's 
Gulf Coast. New attractions, new delights, but the same 
hospitality, the same management and staff as in years 
past. Exceptional cuisine. American Plan. Sensible 
charges. Booklet on request. S. LUND and SORENO 
LUND, JR., Managers, 


ST.PETERSBURG - FLORIDA 
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MEXICO 


YACHTING ON WHEELS THROUGH 

MEXICO’S SELDOM VISITED WONDERS 

BY PRIVATE PULLMAN HOTEL-CAR. 
See your local PECK-JUDAH TRAVEL BUREAU 


agent, or write 672 Market St., San Francisco 
Trew eer rere eerer ye errrrTYT ST. 





Exclaiming “the pain is torturing, I 
can hardly stand it,” Pennsylvania’s long 
lean Governor Gifford Pinchot flew to 
Manhattan by airplane to be treated for 
shingles. 


—*e 





In Manhattan 600 needy women & chil- 
dren attended a party to celebrate the 
second anniversary of a free food station 
maintained in an old church in Hell’s 
Kitchen by Marjorie Post Hutton, wife 
of wealthy Edward F. Hutton (General 
Foods). More than 250,000 meals have 
been given away as a result of Hutton 


Wide World 
Marjorie Post Hutton 


. thanked in Manhattan, flagged in 
Washington. 


largesse. After dinner her guests dubbed 
Mrs. Hutton “Lady of the Home,” and 
the children sang: 

East side, west side, 

All around the town! 

Children are made happy, 

Mothers smile instead of frown; 

Thank you, Mrs. Hutton— 

Other kind friends too, 

May all the joys you bring to us 

Come bouncing back to vou! 

Earlier in the week Mrs. Hutton had 
gone to the White House, where Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt Roosevelt, as honorary 
chairman of the Women’s National Coun- 
cil of the U. S. Flag Association, pinned 
a medal on her for “conspicuous service” 
in educational crusading against crime, 
made her a “Lady of the Flag.” 


ence jaaniiens 


Walking through Manhattan’s Central 
Park, Nursemaid Ruth Volz found “a 
string of beads,” put them on. Few days 
later her husband noticed that they had an 
emerald clasp, rightly guessed that they 
were the $70,000 pearl necklace lost by 
T.ona Jane Ettlinger while walking with 
ner father, Sportsman John Daniel Hertz, 
founder of Yellow Cab Co. (Time, Dec. 
18). Mrs. Volz returned the pearls, col- 
lected $5,000 reward, returned to her job 


as nursemaid with a Park Avenue family, 
Exasperated because friends daily dis- 
tracted Mrs. Volz with congratulatory 
visits and telephone calls, because news- 
hawks and cameramen flocked about her, 
Mrs. Volz’s employer dismissed her. 


o~ 








Pudgy, beer-bibbing Critic Henry Louis 
Mencken led an outraged charge by mem- 
bers of the “Saturday Night Club” upon 
iwo drunks who, loudly denouncing War, 
tried to crash into the club’s meeting in 
the back room of a Baltimore restaurant. 
With Publisher Alfred A. Knopf, Biologist 
Raymond Pearl, Conductor Gustav Strube 
at his heels, Critic Mencken chased the 
rowdies to the street, collared them, had 
them jailed overnight. Next day he made 
them sign a release, crowed: “If they’re 
Communists I don’t trust them. They'll 
go back to Washington and claim they 
won a victory.” 

ae ems 


Administrators of the estate of the late 
Ivar Kreuger announced that, to satisfy 
creditors, $100,000 worth of his silverware, 
books, paintings, including a Bacchanalian 
by Peter Paul Rubens valued at $20,000, 
will be sold at auction in Jersey City. 
In Stockholm Torsten Kreuger was fined 
1,500,000 kroner (about $390,000) and 
sentenced to one year’s hard labor for his 
part in his brother’s crookery. 








—« 


Administrators of the estate of Chi- 
cago’s late Edith Rockefeller McCor- 
mick announced that the furnishings of 
her ‘Romanesque Lake Shore Drive town 
house will be auctioned next month. 








Included in an auction sale in Manhat- 
tan was a portrait done in 1899 by the late 
Swedish Anders Zorn of the late Henry 
Clay Pierce, St. Louis oilman, whose 
Brule, Wis. estate was Calvin Coolidge’s 
summer home in 1928. Angered because 
he thought the portrait made him look 
ungainly, Oilman Pierce demanded 
numerous alterations, finally refused to 
accept or pay for the picture. Artist Zorn 
sued, collected $13,200. On the auction 
block, the portrait fetched $275. 
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In a Federal court in Manhattan, So- 
cialite Gertrude Emily Gaynor Webb, 
daughter of New York’s late Mayor Gay- 
nor, revealed that without risking her own 
money, she had made a profit of $72,000 
between 1919 and 1926 on a marginal 
stock account opened in her name by her 
husband’s good friend, the late Harry 
Payne Whitney. Mr. Webb explained 
that “we were at Palm Beach in Bradley’s 
place playing roulette with so¢ chips when 
Mr. Whitney walked in. Addressing my 
wife and the girls, he said: ‘That is a 
foolish way to try to make money. 
can make some real money for you.’ And 
I think he said he had a very good tip 
on Vanadium Steel. The girls said: ‘In- 
vest? What with?’ He said: ‘You leave 
it to me. I'll handle it.’ Then he opened 
this account.” Mrs. Webb carried a 1925 
profit of $70,000 on the account over 
until 1926 when income tax rates were 
lower. The court rejected her appeal, 
ordered her to pay a $3,890 deficiency 
assessment. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Ice 

It looked like a quiet night for the 
Newark radio operator of Transcontinen- 
tal & Western Air. Bad weather had can- 
celled passenger service. Only two mail 
planes were in the air between Newark 
and Pittsburgh, approaching each other 
through a fierce snowstorm over the Al- 
leghenies. At 2:26 a. m. the Newark 
radioman heard in his earphones: 

“Burford calling Newark. Weather is 
getting bad. Heavy snowstorms at 3,000 
ft. Will try to climb above it.” That 
was Pilot Dean Burford, eastbound. A 
minute later 








“Andrews calling Newark. Weather 
thick. At 1,800 ft. but I’m going up- 
stairs.” That was Pilot Harold Gay 


Andrews. In the next 15 minutes each 
spoke in turn. 

Burford: Don’t look so good. 
wings. Maybe I can get above it. 

Andrews: I’ve got ice too. 

sarhend: Losing altitude. She won’t 
stay with me any more. I’m going over 
the side now. So long. 

Andrews: The ice is kind of tough on 
the old plane. I’m falling 500 ft. a 
minute. Guess I'll go over the side. So 
long. 

Few hours later both pilots turned up, 
50 mi. from each other. Each retrieved 
the mail from the wreck of his ship. Pilot 
Burford’s registered mail included a con- 
signment of diamonds worth $73,000. 


Ice on 


A 
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Sight & Sound 


Millions of U. S. citizens have heard the 








thunderous “Voice of the Sky” booming 
advertising sales-talk down from above. 


Millions more have read the advertising 
slogans which blaze in 6-ft. Neon letters 
from the underwing of another huge plane. 
Lately at a Long Island airport the stu- 
pendous vocal cords of the “Voice of the 
Sky” were extracted from its old plane 
and grafted into the Neon-light plane. Last 
week the grafted ship was put through 
dress rehearsals over Manhattan & 
vicinity. 

The combined sight & sound advertis- 
ing mechanism is owned and operated by 
Plane Speaker Corp., whose president is 
famed Charles Lanier Lawrance, designer 
of the Wright Whirlwind engine. The 
talking sign-carrier is a_ five-year-old 
bomber which boasts the largest wing- 
area in the U. S. Its new generators can 
produce enough current to light too small 
homes. Its loudspeaker is 1,600,000 times 
as loud as the human voice. Its reverbera- 
tions can kill butterflies, stun birds. Its 
lve operators and pilots converse inside 
the cabin only by telegraph. 

When the “Voice of the Sky” was new, 
it charged advertisers $2,000 per display 
hour. The sign-carrying plane alone got 
5750. The combined apparatus may now 
be hired for $250 per hour. First to do 
% was Gold Dust Corp. From the dark 
kies the plane bellowed forth a musical 
program while its ruby letters flashed the 
alternating lines: 


BUY SILVER DUST SOAP 
GET DISH TOWEL FREE 


TIME 


Foremost Furniture Buyers , 


Come to Grand Rapids 


4 ITAL to the furniture industry 


are the markets held periodicalls 
each year. Thus, collectively, fur- 
niture manufacturers compete in- 
dividually, introduce latest crea- 
tions, show smartest period repro- 
ductions, offer newest modern 
innovations. Buyers study style 





WIseE BY EXPERIENCE 
The Keiths, the Scholles, the 


Buyers: 
Macys, 
a nd 


Grand 


the Breuners, 
first to 


the Wanamakers, 
many others, come 
Rapids because . 


trends, gauge price lévels, seek 
bargains for future retail merchan- 
dising. 

Among the markets, buyers for 
leading stores go first to Grand 
Rapids. Wise by experience, the 
Keiths, the Macys, the Wana- 
makers, the Sloanes, the Scholles, 
and hundreds more, go first to the 
market where they find the names 
that mean most in furniture. 


Buyers from these stores, great 
in themselves, appreciate that envi- 
ble local standing, reputation 
and future business, depend to a 
creat extent on showing, sclling, 


only merchandise produced by 


i) 
on 











manufacturers equally jealous of 
maintaining their good reputations. 


Such manufacturers in greatest 
number are found at the Grand 
Rapids Furniture Exposition. Nu- 
cleus of these are the local, famed 
Grand Rapids factories and manu- 
facturers from nearby cities. But 
other names are equally important 
in contributing to the character of 
the Grand Rapids Market. From 
East, West and South, such estab- 
lished makers as Jamestown 
Lounge, Whitney, Statton, Baker, 
Kittineer, Simonds. Carrollton, 
Lincoln-Orinoco, Skandia, and 
hundreds of others, leaders in their 


own rights, have joined to make 





EsTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS 


Such as Lounge, Kit- 


Ja mestown 






tinger, Statton, Whitney, Baker, 
ind hundreds more, show in Grand 
Rapids “ause 

no idle phrase: “Grand Rapids, 


the Furniture Capital of America.” 


So in January, to see these lines, 
to buy -wdly, and to build 
soundly 1 for the New Year, lead- 
ing bu e ill again come first to 


Grand Ray ide 


Grand Rapids 
Furniture Exposition Association 
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Rugger 

Only four times since 1871 have Oxford 
and Cambridge failed to play their an- 
nual game of rugby. Last week at Twicken- 
ham, before a shivering crowd of 40,000, 
they played their 58th match. Soon after 
it started, Oxford ran the ball over for a 
try (3 points), then kicked goal to con- 
vert (2 points). Cambridge snapped back 
with a try but failed to convert. Des- 
perately Cambridge tried to catch up, but 
its drop kicks missed by a hair, and Ox- 
ford’s backs held like iron. The score, 
s5-to-3, marked Oxford’s 27th victory in 
the series. 





Bears Over Giants 

In professional football a ball is not 
down unless its runner is completely 
stopped. A forward pass may be thrown 
from anywhere behind the line of scrim- 
mage. The goalposts are on the goal-line, 
instead of 10 yards behind. How these 
rules open up the game 30.000 spectators 
saw for themselves last week when the 
Chicago Bears played the New York 
Giants in Chicago’s Wrigley Field for the 
national professional championship. They 
also saw first hand what many of them 
had only known about from hearsay be- 
fore—that the best professional football, 
given less to grandstand theatricals and 
more to the theatricals of machine-pre- 
cision team play, can be more exciting, 
more sincerely spectacular than the best 
of college games. 

Thirty-five forward passes were thrown, 
20 completed. With perfect protection 
from his backfield, the Giants’ crack Quar- 
terback Harry Newman (Michigan’s All- 
American of last year) alone threw 17, 
completed 12. Fullback Jack Manders of 
the Bears kicked three out of four field 
goals, one from the 42-yd. line. The lead 
changed six times, stood 21-to-16 in favor 
of the Giants in the last minutes of play 
when the Bears’ Fullback Bronko Na- 
gurski duplicated his earlier pass_ that 
brought about his team’s first touchdown. 
Almost tackled as he butted into the line, 
he leaped, passed the ball to Left End 
Hewitt who passed it to Right End Karr 
who ran across the goal line to win the 
national title for the second consecutive 
season, 23-t0-21. 











Baseball Mart 


A few miles north of the stockyards, 
where buyers haggle over cattle on the 
hoof, owners of National and American 
League baseball teams got together in 
Chicago’s Palmer House last week to 
haggle over players. When the trading 
was over, two men had made the biggest 
news: Thomas Austin Yawkey, 30, base- 
ball’s youngest tycoon, and Cornelius 
McGillicuddy (‘‘Connie Mack’’), 71, base- 
ball’s oldest, most famed manager. 

Connie Mack’s news was sad, but inev- 
itable. His Philadelphia Athletics lost 
$190,000 last year, and Philadelphia bank- 
ers were pressing payment of $250,000 in 
notes. Also some $45,000 was needed for 
spring training. Old Connie Mack had to 
do again what he had done in 1914—break 
up his team. With tears in his eyes he 


reeled off as fast as he could the names 
of the players he was selling. Out went 
Pitcher “Lefty” Grove and Catcher 
“Mickey” Cochrane. Out went Pitchers 
“Rube” Walberg & George Earnshaw and 
Second Baseman Max Bishop. In came 
three new players and $295,000 in 
cash. Then Manager Mack strode from 
the room, took refuge in the suite of Tom 
Yawkey who had paid him $160,000 for 
Grove, Walberg and Bishop. 

Tom Yawkey, foster son of the late De- 
troit Lumberman William Hoover Yaw- 
key, celebrated his 30th birthday last Feb- 
ruary by buying the Boston Red Sox for 
$1,000,000. The club has been in or very 
near last place in the American League 








International 
Tuomas AUSTIN YAWKEY 


Boston took a $405,000 chance 


since 1924. Knowing Boston for an en- 
thusiastic baseball town, Sportsman Yaw- 
key set out to rebuild the team. Includ- 
ing last week’s deals he spent $405,000 for 
new players. Also he replaced Marty 
McManus with Bucky Harris as manager. 
Result: dopesters conceded Boston a good 
chance to finish high next year. 

Philadelphia’s Catcher Cochrane went 
to the Detroit Tigers (where he was made 
manager) for $100,000 in cash and Catcher 
John Pasek in trade. Then Pasek, with 
Pitcher Earnshaw, was swapped to the 
Chicago White Sox for $35,000 in cash 
and Catcher Charles Berry in trade. 

The baseball meeting in Chicago also: 

@ Adopted a uniform ball for both major 
leagues. The new ball is practically the 
same as that used ky the American League, 
supposedly livelier than the National’s 
ball. 
@ Voted white-crowned Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis a new seven-year con- 
tract (his third) as baseball commissioner 
at $40,000 a year. 
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Bloodthirsty Boston 

At professional hockey games Ottawa 
and Winnipeg crowds respond to scientific 
team-play. In Manhattan clever work by 
visitors often wins great applause. Detroit 





and Chicago spectators are prone to throw 
eggs when matters displease them. But 
nowhere is sheer roughness on the ice a 
greater drawing card than in bloodthirsty 
Boston. There one night last week fans 
got more than their money’s worth when 
the Toronto Maple Leafs trounced the 
Boston Bruins 4-to-1. 

Throughout the first period the referees 
shut their eyes to the fiercest kind 
of rough-&-tumble while Bostonians 
screeched their delight. In the second 
period Toronto’s truculent “Red” Horner 
crashed into Boston’s “Eddie” Shore, sent 
him sprawling against the boards. Shore 
picked himself up, skated straight into 
Toronto’s “Ace” Bailey. When Bailey’s 
head hit the ice, everyone in the Boston 
Garden could hear the thud. While 
Bailey’s teammates carried him to the 
dressing room, twitching and writhing with 
a fractured skull, Horner whizzed up to 
Shore, whammed him on the chin, knocked 
him unconscious. It took seven stitches 
to put Shore’s scalp together. Few minutes 
later a bespectacled spectator in an ex- 
cited crowd around the dressing-room door 
was punched in the eye. Connie Smythe, 
Maple Leaf manager, was arrested for 
that. 

“Ace” Bailey underwent two delicate 
trepanning operations. ‘Eddie’ Shore, one 
of the least malicious of hockey players, 
sat miserably in his room at home, waiting 
to hear whether Bailey would live or die. 
Both he and Horner were suspended by 


the National Hockey League pending in- 


vestigation of the case. League officials 
dug into the whole question of whether or 
not hockey violence had gotten out of 
bounds. 


A seasoned spectator in a strange U. S. 
city does not have to be told whether he 
is watching a professional or collegiate 
hockey game. At a glance he can tell by 
any of three points: 1) Professionals, most 
of them Canadians, are ever so much 
faster and more skillful skaters. 2) Col- 
legians skate with long swinging strides, 
handling the puck down a 7-ft. alley, 
whereas professionals skate foot-over-foot 
as if they were running. 3) Most col- 
legians wield the stick right-handed, Cana- 
dians (hence, professionals) left-handed. 

Even the best college players rarely 
make good as professionals. Dartmouth’s 
Myles Lane played for a time with the 
New York Rangers. The Rangers let him 
go to the Boston Bruins who in turn 
relegated him to their ‘‘farm” team, the 
Cubs. Last week Lane played again with 
the Bruins in place of the injured and 
ousted Eddie Shore. MHarvard’s George 
Owen Jr. also played with the Bruins. 

Last week the U. S. college hockey 
season got under way. In the East the 
teams of the newly formed Intercollegiate 
Quadrangular Hockey League (Yale, Har- 
vard, Dartmouth, Princeton) were playing 
for a trophy in memory of Hobart Amory 
Hare (“Hobey”) Baker, famed all-around 
Princeion athlete of 20 years ago. Shrewd 
critics rated Princeton’s team best this 
year, Harvard’s next. All four started 
with victories over early opponents until 
Yale tackled McGill in Montreal last 
week. McGill, with its best team in 15 
years, ran a 5-to-1 score over Yale without 
appearing to try. 
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Inconstant Constant? 


A feature of the relativity theory ... 
is the absoluteness of the velocity of light. 
—Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington. 

The speed of light is perhaps the most 
fundamental of all the constants of nature. 
—Dr. Arthur Holly Compton. 

Speed-of-light that most funda- 


mental constant.—Dr. Robert Andrews 
Millikan. 
In a universe torn to metaphysical 


shreds by conflicting theories as to its 
nature and origin, with the calm old laws 
of cause & effect pushed aside by princi- 
ples of indeterminance and inanimate free 
will, with time no longer the placid tick- 
ing of a clock but a fourth dimension, the 
speed of light has remained a faithful 
standby. Ready to doubt almost every- 
thing else, 20th Century scientists have 
not doubted that light always travels at 
the same speed through a vacuum. Last 
week from a sunny California valley came 
shocking news that “that most funda- 
mental constant” is apparently a variable. 

Nineteenth Century theorists supposed 
that light was propagated through space 
by an all-pervading ether. The late 
great Albert Abraham Michelson, first 
U. S. Nobel Prizewinner in Science, rea- 
soned that if this ether existed, then the 
motion of the earth through it should 
iffect the velocity of light. In 1887 he 
and Edward W. Morley rigged up an in- 
terferometer, raced two beams of light 
against each other, one parallel to the 
earth’s motion, the other perpendicular. 
The two beams arrived at their common 
destination at the same instant. This his- 
toric experiment discredited the ether- 
concept. Eighteen years later Albert Ein- 
stein posited the central feature of the 
“special theory of relativity’ —that there 
was no such thing as the motion of bodies 
through a stationary ether, that bodies 
could move only in relation to one another. 

Meanwhile Michelson had begun a life- 
time task of determining it down to the 
last fraction of a mile per second. Seven 
years ago he flashed a beam of light be- 
tween Mt. Wilson and Mt. San Antonio, 
2?mi. away, clocked it over & over, finaily 
anounced that light’s speed was 186,284 
mi. per sec., with a probable error of Jess 
than 2 mi. per sec. But while Dr. Michel- 
son never doubted that light’s speed was 
constant im vacuo, the air even between 
lofty mountain peaks is no vacuum. In a 
valley near Pasadena he had built a mile- 
long tube of corrugated iron (Time, Nov. 
24,1g30). Powerful pumps sucked out all 
but a few stray molecules of air. The 
U.S. Coast & Geodetic Survey measured 
the tube to within .063 of an inch. Then 
Dr. Michelson measured it. 

At one end of the tube was a 32-sided 
mirror which could be spun as fast as a 
dacteriologist’s centrifuge. Light from this 
ind raced down the tube, back from a re- 
lector at the other end. The mirror was 
lumned just fast enough for succeeding 
laets to catch the returning light, send 
‘ on repeated journeys down the tube and 
wack. The essential calculation was sim- 
ie, involved only the speed of the rotating 
nitror, the number of facets, the length of 
the tube. But Dr. Michelson, insisting on 


observed 


precision, working feverishly against the 
paralysis creeping upon him, died before 
his tests were complete (Time, May 18, 
1931). Dr. Francis Gladheim Pease of 
Mt. Wilson Observatory and Fred Pear- 
son, longtime and loyal Michelson assist- 
ant, went on spinning the mirror, looking 
through the eyepiece, making charts. 

Last spring they issued a terse, tight- 
lipped announcement that they had com- 
pleted actual measurements, would need 
six months to check their data, iron out 
some unaccountable variations. In the 
Pease-Pearson report last week the varia- 
tions, up to 12 mi. per sec., were stun- 
ningly unaccounted for, were apparently 
real fluctuations in the speed of light. 











Wide World 
Dr. FRANCIS GLADHEIM PEASE 


He observed rhythms without reason. 


Worse, they were not irregular but seemed 
to occur in well-defined rhythms. There 
was one cycle of 14} days, another of 
about a year, another apparently following 
the tides of the ocean. And-at 9 p. m. 
every night something happened which 
threw the tests entirely askew. 

Dr. Pease and Assistant Pearson did not 
say flatly that the speed of light could no 
longer be regarded as a constant. “The 
irregularities,” they said, “are 
unexplained and their elucidation appar- 


ently will require more sensitive appa- 


ratus.” 

Albert Einstein, at Princeton’s Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, foresaw no need 
of revising his relativity theory, spoke of 
deformations in the earth’s surface, said 
the Pease-Pearson results should be “most 
interesting from a geophysics standpoint.” 

Harvard Observatory’s Director Harlow 
Shapley thought the results were due en- 
tirely to the relationship of earth, sun 
and moon movements, pointed out that 
the 14}-day fluctuation was roughly equal 
to half a lunar cycle and the annual fluctu- 
ation to the earth’s revolution round the 
sun. From nearby Caltech, Dr. Robert 
Andrews Millikan suggested that there 
may have been something wrong with the 
apparatus. 





as low as $795 at 





REO was car oF 
THE FUTURE NOW 


NO GEARSHIFT 
~ LEVER « 


@ Engineers are predict- 
ing that the next major 
effort of the automobile 
industry will be concen- 
trated on the automatic 
transmission. 


The amazing success 
of the Reo SELF-SHIFTER 
has shown that this great advance is 
bound to come into universal use. 





It is so safe, that it just naturally and 
automatically dooms gearshifting-by- 
hand to the same oblivion that overtook 
hard tires and hand cranks. 


So, the engineers say that all cars must have 
it ultimately. 


But—Reo has it NOW; the Reo SELF- 
SHIFTER—exclusively Reo’s and fully 
protected by patents—has been proving 
its case in the hands of the public since 
last May! 


Many owners are writing us in terms that 
are actually too enthusiastic for publica- 
tion. Their praise would seem exaggerated 
to anyone who has yet to experience a 
drive in the car without a gearshift lever. 
But these owners know. ‘They have put 
their cars over thousands of miles, in all 
parts of the country, under all kinds of 
conditions. 


They know NOW what it means to drive 
the car that the engineers are predicting 
for the future. 


Our standard passenger car prices are now 


OPN LEB 


President, Reo Motor Car Co. 


factory, plus tax. 


WRITE today for copy of interesting book 
let, PROOF, containing enthusiastic com- 
ments of satisfied Reo owners. Also detailed 
explanation of Self-Shifter operation. 


SAFE—SIMPLE—EASILY LEARNED 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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Baltimore Lynching 

Another lynching was done in Maryland 
last week, this time not on the ragged 
Eastern Shore but in the proud old city of 
Baltimore. The Baltimore Civic Opera 
Company was responsible when it put on 
a one-act affair called Swing Low. In it 
Tenor A. Roy Williams, blacked up as a 
Negro, was making harmless love to 
Soprano Elsie Craft (also in blackface) 
when an operatic mob appeared to drag 
him offstage to a hanging. 

Two Baltimoreans, Pianist Emmanuel 
Wad and Playwright Elmer Greensfelder, 
wrote Swing Low. The title refers not to 
the hanging but to the recurrence of the 
spiritual “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 
which impressed the audience as being the 
finest bit of music in the opera. 


Radio’s High 
A new 





high in radio advertising was 


reached a month ago when Liggett & 
Meyers Tobacco Co. started Leopold 


Stokowski and his Philadelphia Orchestra 
broadcasting six nights a week for Chester- 
field cigarets (Time, Nov. 27). This week 
Cadillac Motor Cars and Lucky Strike 
cigarets overtook Chesterfields. Cadillac 
started a rich WET series for Sunday 


nights (6 to 7 E. T.). Bruno Walter 
conducted the first aaa, Jascha Heifetz 
fiddled. Conductors to come: Artur 
Bodanzky, Eugene Ormandy, Walter 


Damrosch, Fritz Reiner, Sir Henry Wood, 


Vladimir Golschmann, 
Nikolai Sokoloff, 


Artur Rodzinski, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Tullio Serafin. Soloists to come: Rosa 
Ponselle, Yehudi Menuhin, Etrem Zim- 
balist, Josef Hofmann, José Iturbi, Vlad- 
imir Horowitz, Lily Pons, Lucrezia Bori, 
Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth Rethberg, Tito 
Schipa, Richard Bonelli. 

Finished with Baron Munchausen 
(Funnyman Jack Pearl), Lucky Strikes 
undertook to sponsor the Metropolitan 


Opera broadcasts hitherto paid for by 
National Broadcasting out of its own 


pocket as a sustaining program. The Met- 
ropolitan will be on the air Saturday 
afternoons and for special matinees, start- 
ing on Christmas with Hansel und Gretel. 
The Lucky Strike contract is worth at best 
$100,000 to the hard-pressed Met. 


Experiments By Whiteman 

On a blizzardy afternoon ten years ago 
Paul Whiteman asked New York music 
critics to listen to an “experiment in mod- 
ern American music.” The critics ex- 
pected nothing but jazz which they 
thought had no business in a formal con- 
cert hall. But Whiteman had a surprise in 
store. He played George Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue and the critics forgot 
their prejudices. As a result Gershwin 
started writing for symphony orchestras. 
Symphonic jazz became epidemic and “ex- 
perimental” concerts a Whiteman spe- 
cialty. 





WHERE ALLEGHENY STEELS ARE USED 


CREAM CITY PASTEURIZING TANKS 





the corrosion immunity and sanitation of glass, the strength 
of super-steel as well as excellent welding and fabricating 
qualities. With a capacity of 32,000 pounds of milk per hour, 
these double jacketed, cork insulated tanks of mirror-smooth 
ALLEGHENY Metal represent one of the outstanding in- 


stallations of modern dairy equipment. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY . . . BRACKENRIDGE . . . 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities... 
carried by JOS. T. RYERSON & SON, INC. WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden 
o., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


Boston, Philadelphia and Jersey City... 


When the Cream City Boiler Company of Milwaukee was 
commissioned by the Yundt Company to construct six Pas- 
teurizing Tanks of ALLEGHENY Metal, they did it with the 


certain knowledge that this mirror-smooth metal combined 





THE 
“TIME-TESTED” 
STAINLESS 
ALLOY 


ALLEGHENY 
PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 
PIPE 


Stocks 


Last week Paul Whiteman presented one 
more experiment in Manhattan for the 
benefit of the Church Mission of Help, q 
Protestant agency which concentrates on 
unfortunate girls. A girl was the white 
hope of the concert—z21-year-old Dana 
Suesse who, like Gershwin, started her 
career in Tinpan Alley.* 

The new Suesse opus was called Valses 
for Piano and Orchestra and the composer, 
dressed in tight white satin, played the 
piano part herself. It all sounded very 
much like Ravel, with misty strings and 
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DANA SUESSE 


Less fortunate girls benefited. 
florid piano decorations. In her ‘teens 
soon after she left Kansas City, Dana 
Suesse wrote several good tunes: “Jaz 
Nocturne,” “Whistling in the Dark,” “Ho 
Hum” (which, thanks in part to Rudy 
Vallée’s plugging, earned her $10,000) 
There was nothing tuneful about the 


Valses but they were ambitious enough to 
build up for Dana Suesse the nickname 
“Girl Gershwin.” 

The rest of last week’s program held 
better entertainment. There was a pot- 
pourri of oldtime waltzes; a_ lightning 
performance of “Wabash Blues” by Miki 
Pingitore, the hunchbacked banjo player 
who has been with Paul Whiteman since 
his orchestra started. There was more 
new music: A Deserted Plantation by 
Negro William Grant Still was well made 
but unexciting; Peter Peter Pumpkin 
Eater was a pleasant development of the 
nursery song, done by Al Rinker. 

Whiteman, 104 pounds lighter than he 
used to be, had his big band in top form 
His knees would not stay still. His baton 
long as a violin bow, cut the air like a 
whip. Several times during the evening 
he looked up at a right-hand box, grinned 
a great grin. Sitting there proudly wert 
his father and mother who had come on 
from Denver to celebrate their golden 
wedding. 

*Tinpan Alley got its name in the days when 
New York’s music publishers were bunched on 
28th Street between Sixth Avenue and Broadway 
Custom then was for vaudevillians to go the 
rounds looking for songs. Few could read music 
Pluggers taught them by ear, banging away all 
Now the music 
scattered up & down Broadway 
Alley, as such, has vanished. 
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Downtown 

@ To encourage loyalty among its em- 
ployes Manhattan’s National City Bank 
allowed them in 1929 to purchase some 
50,000 shares of its stock at the specially 
low price of $200 per share. Last week 
most of the employes completed their 
payments, took title to their stock, soon 
to be reduced in par value from $20 
to $12.50 and now selling in the open mar- 
ket at about $19. The day last week's 
payment was due a number of National 
City’s loyal employes resigned. Reason: 
by leaving the employ of the bank before 
the stock was turned over to them they 
were entitled to receive back the full 
amount they had paid in on installment, 
plus interest. 

@ Stockholders of Socony-Vacuum finally 
satisfied the proposed merger of their Far 
Eastern oil properties with those of 
Standard Oil (N. J.) (Time, Aug. 21). 
Thus a new overseas empire €ame into 
being, stronger than the sum of its parts: 
whereas Socony-Vacuum had markets in 
the East but no production, and Standard 
Oil had production but lacked markets, 
new Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. will have 
both. 

@ It was news last October when Atlas 
Tack Corp. announced that it had started 
to make bottle-caps. It was news when 
Kermit Roosevelt and John Sargent, the 
insurance partner of James Roosevelt, 
took seats on the Tack board. It was news 
last week when the Tack directors voted 
to split the stock three-for-one. Next day 
Tack stock tumbled from $34.75 a share 
to $21. Rumors flew thick that the Tack 
pool had been punctured. It had—but not 
the way Wall Street suspected. The New 
York State Attorney General curtly an- 
nounced that he had been investigating 
Tack’s amazing rise from a low of $1.50 a 
share early in the year to last week’s high. 
@ Swift & Co. announced a profit for its 
fiscal year (ending Oct. 28) of $5,882,000, 
almost precisely $1 a share, practically the 
same amount the company lost last year. 
€ The public relations of the New York 
Stock Exchange are said to be governed 
by two simple rules: 1) to tell the public 
as little as possible; 2) never to admit that 
the Exchange is less than perfect. One 
morning last week all Wall Street buzzed 
with the news that the first of these rules 
was to be discarded, that the Exchange 
was about to launch a big publicity cam- 
paign by radio, movies, lectures, and ad- 
vertising to teach the public that the Ex- 
change is a benevolent and useful insti- 
tution. Even brokers guffawed at such a 
naive effort to avert the wrath of Con- 
gress. Much embarrassed, President 
Richard Whitney announced that “No 
such program had been approved or even 
considered.”” Someone, it appeared, had 
proposed it to the law committee of the 
Exchange and an Exchange official had 
spoken out of turn. Rule 1 went back in 
lorce more rigidly than ever. 

€ Partly as a hedge against Inflation and 
partly because speculators like to believe 
that “They are going to do something for 
silver,” more of the world’s No. 2 metal 
Snow stacked up in Manhattan than at 


any time in the history of Wall Street. 
Normal stocks in storage run from 2.000,- 
000 tO 10,000,000 oz. Last week the Com- 
modity Exchange announced that there 
are 81,000,000 oz. in its seven licensed 
warehouses (safe deposit companies). An- 
other 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 oz., it was 
estimated, was in other banks or in hoard- 
ing. Silvermen were alarmed lest the 
moniing pile exceed the city’s available 
storage capacity. 


“Mr. Statistics” 


The great brontosaurus of American 
industry, U. S. Steel Corp., was brought 
into existence by the mighty financial hand 
of the original J. P. Morgan. Today, as 
from its beginning, Morgan men sit prom- 
inently on the board of U. S. Steel. Last 
week one more Morgan man, not a partner 
but a son of the House, was chosen to help 
mold the destinies of Steel. His name is 
Edward Riley Stettinius and he has, by 
reputation, the driving power of a locomo- 
tive. 

The original Edward Riley Stettinius 
vas a matchmaker (president of Diamond 
Match) from St. Louis who was picked by 
the House of Morgan to buy supplies for 
the Allies before the U. S. entered the 
War. He did so well that in 1916 he was 
made a Morgan partner. He, too, was 
known as a driver. After the U. S. entered 
the War he became one of Bernard 
Baruch’s big right hands in getting U. S. 
War supplies, and later Assistant Secre- 
tary of War. When he died in 1925, he 
left a widow with a “show place” at 
Locust Valley, L. I., two daughters, one of 
them Mrs. Juan Trippe (Pan American 
Airways), and two sons, William and Ed- 
ward Jr. At the time that his father be- 
came a Morgan partner young Ed was in 
Pomfret School. From there he went to 
the University of Virginia whither his 
brother William had preceded him. To 
distinguish them Bill was known as “Big 
Stet,” Ed as “Little Stet.” The janitor 
of his house called Ed “Mr. Statistics.” 

In those days the heavy head of hair 
over Little Stet’s square, good-looking 
face was already turning grey. At college 
he never touched a drop to drink, never 
smoked, never used bad language. He be- 
came head of the college Y.M.C.A., and 
also King of the Imps (noted for their 
heavy drinking), was rated a ‘‘swell guy” 
and finally was elected president of the 
Academic department. His inherited drive 
was already in full swing. 

In 1924, the year after he left college, 
he got a job with Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Division (General Motors). Two years 
later he was made assistant to General 
Motors’ vice president John L. Pratt. In 
1930 he was made assistant to President 
Sloan and placed in charge of industrial 
relations. Two years ago he became a vice 
president, and, still spreading his activities, 
took charge of the Share-the-Work move- 
ment in the 2nd Federal Reserve District 
under Standard Oil's Teagle. Last June he 
was summoned to Washington to act as go- 
between between the tycoons of the In- 
dustrial Advisory Board and the hard- 
boiled theorists of NRA. There he worked 


at his usual swift pace and demanded the 
same of his subordinates. One minute he 
would put in a long distance telephone call 
and the next grab up the receiver to de- 
mand “How about it?” Then he would 
go striding off down a corridor, pop into 
someone’s office to ask a question, pop out 
again, race back to his desk. Amiable, 
casual in manner, he sped callers on their 
way with “Good luck, old boy. Thanks 
for coming in.” His job was to meet ty- 
coons when they went to Washington with 
their problems and he had the knack of 
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Epwarp RILEY STETTINIUS 
“Good luck! Thanks for coming in.” 


sending them all away happy whether or 
not they got what they wanted. 

Last week U. S. Steel acquired his future 
services. On April 1 he will become vice 
chairman of Steel’s Finance Committee 
filling the post vacated by the promotion 
of William J. Filbert (Time, Dec. 11). 

Steel permits its executives to retire at 
65, pensions them off at 70. Nobody knows 
the exact age of bald, mysterious Mr 
Filbert, master of so many columns of 
figures, but it is a fact of record that he 
got his first job with the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway 52 years ago. The 
presumption is that he is in the 65-70 
year bracket, will soon retire, that young 
Mr. Stettinius will within a reasonably 
short time become in fact Steel’s “Mr. 
Statistics.” Even before then he will prob- 
ably become one of Steel’s 15 directors 
along with J. P. Morgan, Thomas W. 
Lamont, Myron C. Taylor, James A. 
Farrell, George F. Baker, Walter S. Gifford 
and Sewell Avery. 

Today Little Stet is only 33. but as be- 
fits a man who has already had a full 
career, he is practically white-haired. In 
1926 he married Virginia Wallace, a Vir- 
ginia girl. They have three children: Ed- 
ward Jr., aged 3, and twin sons born last 
March during the banking holiday. From 
his spacious Manhattan apartment on 
Fifth Avenue he has a good view of the 
Metropolitan Museum and a fine vista of 
a successful career. Last week ,General 
Johnson genially patted him on the back: 
“His place in NRA will be hard to fill, 
but we can hardly stand in the way of a 
young man’s advancement.” 
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Prince in Armour 

Frederick Henry Prince is generally 
regarded as New England’s richest citizen 
and Boston’s crustiest celebrity. Hard- 
bitten son of a Democratic Boston mayor, 
he quit Harvard to enter the brokerage 
business, married the daughter of a 
wealthy waterworks builder, quickly be- 
came one of State Street’s most spectac- 
ular figures. His firm of F. H. Prince & 
Co. installed the first stockticker in Bos- 
ton. In the 1890's he developed Chicago 
Junction Railway, which he later leased 
for 99 years to New York Central for an 
annual rental of $2,000,000, and bought 
up Chicago Union Stock Yards. He had a 
hand in building up Bessemer & Lake 
Erie, which was sold to U. S. Steel Corp. 
At one time or another he has owned 
some 46 carriers including Ann Harbor, 
Pere Marquette, Denver & Salt Lake. His 
son Norman helped found the Wartime 
Lafayette Escadrille, was killed in France 
in 1916. Mr. & Mrs. Prince gave $200,000 
to the Washington National Cathedral for 
a memorial chapel where their son’s body 
now lies (Time, April 29, 1929). 

Frederick Henry Prince at 74 is stocky, 
white-thatched and still vigorous enough 
to play a hard game of polo on his 1,000- 
acre estate near smart Prides Crossing. 
Since the Depression he has emerged from 
“Princemere”’ (where champagne is always 
served for lunch, tea and dinner), to buy 
at bargain levels the big yacht Weetamoe 
and. Mrs. Oliver Hazard Perry Belmont’s 
$2,000,000 “Marble Palace” at Newport, 
and to sponsor the famed Prince plan for 
consolidating all U. S. railroads into seven 
systems. His favorite occasion for mak- 
ing news is on returning from his Paris 
home or his estate in Pau where he is still 
Master of Fox Hounds. Early this year 
he gave ship reporters a blast on pro- 
fessors-in-Government (Time, Feb. 13) 
that brought a blizzard of pedagogical 
protest. Last week on landing in New York 
iboard the Europa he triumphantly con- 
firmed reports that he had bought a 
“substantial” interest in the great packing 
house of Armour & Co. Asked how much, 
he curtly retorted: “It was enough to give 
me a hold on the company.” 

Frederick Henry Prince has a reputa- 
tion for remembering his enemies.* 
Armour & Co. has been a Prince enemy 


*At least one of his enemies remembered Mr. 
Prince. Last winter Arthur Mason, 63-year-old 


horse trainer, sued polo-playing Mr. Prince for 
after a polo game at the 
1929 the old 
Trainer 


$50,000. The charge: 
famed Myopia Hunt Club in 
banker, cursing, had whacked 
behind the ears with a mallet. 
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of long standing. Chicago last week re- 
called an old story that the late J. Ogden 
Armour had once bought secretly in Mr. 
Prince’s stockyards. That was enough to 
pique Mr. Prince but Mr. Armour had 
then loudly (and quite truthfully) denied 
that his packing company owned a share 
in any stockyard. Then a small packer 
had challenged the legality of a yardage 
charge of 12¢ a head on hogs, 25¢ a head 
on cattle, which the stockyards collected 
even on railroad shipments direct to the 
packers, and had won his point. Mr. 
Prince thought he saw the day when the 
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hold. 


On his enemy, a 5% 


railroads would pass the charge to him 
or at least force a reduction. And Mr. 
Prince was sure he had seen the shrewd 
hand of Armour behind the little packer’s 
action. 

Mr. Prince saw his opportunity to even 
the score last July. Armour President 
Thomas George Lee and his board pro- 
posed a capital reorganization to enable 
the company to pay off $10,000,000 in 
back dividends on preferred stock and to 
write-down property so that depreciation 
charges could be reduced, perhaps common 
dividends paid (TiME, Sept. 11). 50 loud 
and so forceful was stockholder opposition 
that the management was forced to drop 
the whole plan. No one seriously denied 
that Armour’s capitalization needed re- 
adjustment but the terms of the plan were 
considered unfair. The loudest and most 
forceful objection, along with embarrass- 
ing questions on salaries, came from a 
committee backed by Banker Prince. 

The outcome of this preliminary tilt 
with the Armour management encouraged 
Mr. Prince to press his advantage. He 
had plenty of cash. Armour stock was 
cheap (average price $3). Banker Prince 
did not stop buying until he was the largest 
single stockholder. But in a $350,000,000 
company like Armour with 80,000 stock- 
holders that did not mean Prince control 
or anything like it. Chicago placed his 
Armour holdings at about a 5% interest. 
The important thing was that the Armour 
management ran up a white flag and 
agreed to Jet Mr. Prince have a big, if not 
dominant, voice at Armour’s council 


tables. When the next reorganization 
plan is brought forth, the Boston banker 
presumably will be not only its stoutest 
advocate but perhaps its single-handed 
author. 

Last week Mr. Prince hurried to Chi- 
cago to make his big voice heard. But 
there was a possibility that the Federal 
Government might also have something to 
say. The packers are still operating under 
their famed anti-trust consent decree 
(1920), by which they are forbidden to 
hold shares in stockyards. What the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude will be toward a stock- 
yarder who buys into a packing house no 
one knows. When newshawks asked him 
to speculate out loud on the effects of the 
consent decree on his plans, Mr. Prince 
snorted: “That has nothing to do with the 
matter.” 








Continental 


One morning last week the Chicago 
Tribune headlined over a Washington 
dateline the news that Walter J. Cum- 
mings, head of Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp., was to be made chairman of Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co. Since Chicago’s biggest bank had not 
planned to choose Mr. Cummings, the 
inference was the Administration, con- 
trary to repeated promises, intended to 
force officers of its own choosing upon 
banks in which RFC was a stockholder. 

The astonished officers of Continental 
Illinois rushed excitedly into one another's 
offices, consulted by telephone with their 
directors. For two days every banker 
who had sold preferred stock to the RFC 
sat on the anxious bench. In Washington 
Mr. Cummings said he could not talk till 
he heard from Chicago. In Chicago 
ostensibly to attend a banquet, Jesse Jones 
professed to “know nothing about it,” de- 
clared that his RFC would not interfere 
with banks whose present management 
was “satisfactory.” 

The Tribune’s news bomb fizzled harm- 
lessly when word leaked out that a com- 
mittee of Continental Illinois directors 
had settled on a bank chairman of their 
own. He was George Alfred Ranney, long- 
time treasurer of International Harvester, 
since Jast May assistant to James Simpson 
in the job of cleaning up the Insull oper- 
ating companies. 

At the turn of the century the late 
Cyrus Hall McCormick was looking for a 
cashier for his reaper company. He sent 
an emissary to fetch George Ranney, 24, 
a teller in the Chicago branch of the Bank 
of Montreal. Said young Ranney: “Ii 
Mr. McCormick wants to see me, let him 
come over to the bank.” So the great 
Cyrus, in his sideburns and full dignity, 
marched into the bank and took Teller 
Ranney away with him. In time Mr 
Ranney became Harvester’s financial ex- 
pert, was given credit for Harvester's 
lucid financial statements, became (and 
still is) one of Harvester’s most valued 
directors. He has been fittingly named 
co-executor of the will of his fast friend, 
the late Alexander Legge. 

Today tall, iron-grey haired and hand- 
some, George Ranney (along with many 
a socialite McCormick, Wendell, Morton. 
Palmer) has an apartment at No. 1260 
Astor Street and plays middling and some- 
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times mildly profane golf with his friend 
Melvin Traylor of Chicago’s First Na- 
tional, of which he is a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee. But un- 
like many a Chicago tycoon who got 
drenched in the downpour of Depression 
odium, George Ranney has come through 
with his reputation unaspersed. 

Last week Mr. Ranney discreetly held 
his peace while Continental directors 
waited until the RFC’s approval should 
make possible formal announcement of his 
selection. But LaSalle Street felt sure that 
shortly after New Year he would go into 
the chairman’s spacious walnut-paneled 
office on Continental’s second floor. Since 
last March when Chairman Stanley Field, 
indicted in connection with the Insull col- 
lapse, resigned, Continental's president, 
James Reader Leavell, has been doing the 
work of president, board chairman and 
finance committee chairman. He _ badly 
needed someone to help him steer Con- 
tinental, whose liquidity has been much 
refreshed by $50,000,000 of RFC money 
(Time, Oct. 23), back to prestige and 
dividends. 

What Continental is today it was made 
by the Brothers George and Arthur Rey- 
nolds who built it up (with 32 mergers) 
to be the biggest bank west of Manhattan 
—a title since taken over by Mr. Gian- 
nini's Bank of America of which Arthur 
Reynolds last February became vice chair- 
man. To the Brothers Reynolds also went 
triticism for over-expanding loans, for 
sometimes employing good fellowship in- 
stead of good judgment in banking. On 
their heads also poured the wrath of Chi- 
cago’s oldtime banking aristocrats. Today 
few Chicagoans care to discuss the Rey- 
nolds Brothers. The job of Continental's 
text chairman will be to put the bank 
which has’ successfully survived the De- 
pression and the Insull collapse back 
across the economic divide. 
first Plunge 
Ever since the Securities Act was passed 
hst spring Wall Street has been gloomily 
predicting that a new issue of stock or 
bonds of a major corporation would be 
lllowed by a shower of resignations from 
itiicers and directors who would refuse to 
ssume the liabilities imposed by that law 
Though some $300,000,000 of new brew- 
ing, distilling, investment trust, mining 
ind a few industrial issues have been 
registered with the Federal Trade Com- 
uission, no old-line company, up to last 
lortnight, had stepped into the stagnant 
mrket for long-term capital. First to do 
“was Mathieson Alkali Works (industrial 
hemicals and the world’s largest maker of 
tlorine), which quietly filed a registra- 
ion statement in Washington for $7,000,- 
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NSPECTIONS over a period of 67 years have formed the basis of 
“Hartford Steam Boiler’ knowledge of the hazards peculiar to 
each type of power equipment. Research based on the knowledge 
thus gained has permitted the company’s engineering staff to develop 
many of the accepted safety standards for pressure vessel construction. 
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To do this work, and to pass on to industry the experience 
accumulated from it, ‘Hartford Steam Boiler’ maintains a countrywide 
engineering and inspecting organization. Clients have for many 
years recognized the value of this extremely efficient technical staff. 





0 of new common stock to finance a new 
lant in Louisiana. Said the New York 
Puening Post last week: “If one large and 
tputable corporation takes the plunge 
ithout catching pneumonia, why can’t 
thers do the same?” 

Mathieson will issue to present stock- 
dlders rights to buy one share of the new 
tock at $30 (present price: $36) for each 
ee shares they now hold. Mathieson’s 
‘ular bankers, Hayden, Stone & Co., will 
«ad a group to underwrite the issue in the | 
‘ual manner. But Mathieson will not | 





These ‘plus’ values of ‘Hartford Steam Boiler’ insurance, together 
with the company’s financial strength, largely explain the prefereace 
for ‘Hartford Steam Boiler’ policies by owners of half of America’s 
insured boilers and power machinery. 


Tue Hartrorp Steam Borer 


HARTFORD @ CONNECTICUT 


Insurance Brokers and Agents will explain the worth of this Company’s Inspection and Insurance 
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know whether its plunge was fatal until 
after the stock has been issued and shyster 
lawyers have had an opportunity to start 


nuisance suits. 
Coen 


Personnel 

@ Fortnight ago when Alexander Legge, 
strolling in the garden of his home at 
suburban Hinsdale, Ill. was stricken dead 
by a heart attack, he left vacant the pres- 
idency of International Harvester Co. 
Last week Harvester’s Chairman Cyrus 
H. McCormick said to his directors: 
“Among the many things for which our 
company must always be grateful to Alex- 
ander Legge is the fact that he built up 
and bequeathed to us a strong organiza- 
tion of able, trained and loyal men.” The 
directors had no difficulty in deciding 
which of those men should succeed Mr. 
Legge. They named Addis Emmet Mc- 
Kinstry, 63, who had worked for the com- 
pany and its predecessor since he was 16, 
as stock boy, agent, district salesmanager, 
plant superintendent, vice president. 
@ Hahn Department Stores, Inc., which 
lately parted with its founder, Lew Hahn 
(Time, Aug. 21), last week parted with 
Paul Quattlander, its president since 
1931. He pointed out in his third letter 
of resignation that the profit & loss ac- 
count of Hahn Stores would be $2,850,000 
better off this year than last, that “real 
earnings” are in prospect. He resigned, he 
said, to “go in for exercise in a big way” 
on a ranch in the Southwest. 

@ In 1900 Charles Penrose Rushton 
Coode, son, grandson and son-in-law of 
British admirals, strode the bridge of 
H. M. S. Peacock and trained his guns 
upon the iniquitous Boxers of Tientsin. 
For that they gave him the China Medal. 
In 1904, on the bridge of H. M. S. 
Dryad he plowed the Indian Ocean from 
the Strait of Malacca to the Gulf of Aden, 
trained his guns on Mohammed bin Ab- 
dullah, the mad Mullah of Somaliland. 
For that they made him a Medal & Clasp 
Commander. In 1914, -15, -16, —17 on 
the flagship of the British Destroyer 
Flotilla, he trained his guns on Austrian 
submarines. For that they gave him the 
D. S.O. In 1918 he sat at the Admiralty 
desk of “Director of Operations.” For 
that they made him a Companion of the 
Bath, an officer of the Legion of Honor, 
gave him the Rising Sun of Japan and the 
D. S. M. of the U. S. In 1923, a rear 
admiral, he retired, took a job as general 
manager for Western Union in Europe, 
trained his guns on efficiency in communi- 
cations. For that, Western Union last 
week made him vice president in charge 
of European operations. 

@ Eighteen years ago Henry C. Lytton, 
69, retired as active head of The Hub, 
one of Chicago’s big medium-priced cloth- 
ing stores. He turned his job over to his 
son George Lytton. Last fortnight Son 
Lytton died. Six days later Father Lyt- 


ton, now 87, sat down at his son’s desk, 
once more became Hub’s president. 
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Jessup to Carnegie 

When a young Indiana pedagog named 
Walter Albert Jessup went to Columbia a 
quarter-century ago to work for his doc- 
torate he found heading the department 
of educational sociology a man much like 
himself and only two years his senior. Of 
this man, Henry Suzzallo, he made a life- 
long friend. Four years after Professor 
Suzzallo approved Walter Jessup’s dis- 
sertation Social Factors Affecting Special 
Supervision in the Public Schools in the 
United States, and gave him his Ph. D., 
both teacher and pupil were called to head 
State universities—Suzzallo to Washing- 
ton, Jessup to lowa. 

Both men proved able administrators, 
energetic money-getters. Each raised his 
school mightily in size and prestige. In 





International 
WALTER ALBERT JESSUP 
He trailed his teacher. 


the process each once ran foul of his 
State’s governor. President Suzzallo’s 
feud with Washington’s Hartley cost him 
his job (Time, Oct. 18, 1926). The lowa 
legislative committee which in 1931 in- 
vestigated the State university on charges 
of maladministration gave President Jes- 
sup a thorough whitewash. 

More than adequate balm for his polit- 
ical wounds came to Henry Suzzallo in 
1930 when he was handed a front-rank 
post in U. S. education—the presidency of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. He kept it until his 
death last September. Last week in Iowa 
City, President Jessup surprised his Board 
of Education by telling them that on May 
1 he was going to leave the university, step 
into his old friend’s shoes as head of the 
Carnegie Foundation. 

President Jessup has for 18 years im- 
pressed and persuaded millionaires and 
Iowa legislators alike. He found a uni- 
versity with an enrollment of 3.500, a 
plant worth $8,000,000. He is leaving 
nearly 10.000 students housed in a $19,- 
000,000 plant. 

Even his bitterest critic, Editor Verne 
Marshall of the Cedar Rapids Gazette, 


last week conceded “[The university's] 
magnificence is largely Jessupian. As an 
organizer President Jessup is unusually 
effective. . . . Also, he is as ruthless as 
such men must be.” 

However much he mixed in Iowa pol- 
itics, President Jessup, a good Methodist 
with Quaker upbringing, has always kept 
clear of campus squabbles. He reads 
widely and quickly, keeps two secretaries 
on the run, lets up only for fishing trips. 


School Bus 

Widow Jennie Smith’s four youngsters, 
aged g to 16, and 35 other Florida farm 
children were packed in their school bus 
when it reached the end of its outward 
route one morning last week. There one 
pupil’s parent had built a special turn- 
around, so the bus would not have to cross 
the Atlantic Coast Line tracks on its way 
back to Crescent City’s elementary school, 
But the morning was so foggy that D. R. 
Niles, the 65-year-old bus driver, kept to 
the road. He had just put the bus’s front 
wheels on the railroad tracks when Death 
loomed out of the fog. The children were 
screaming and scrambling for the door 
when the locomotive struck. 

The train, a freight, stopped 200 yd, 
beyond the crossing. Two bodies were on 
the cowcatcher. The rest were strewn 
along the tracks behind. Three of Widow 
Smith’s children and three others were 
killed instantly. The fourth Smith child 
and three others died on the way to a hos- 
pital. All the rest were badly hurt. 

To frantic parents the train’s engineer 
gibbered that he had had his bell clanging, 
his whistle wide open, that he had not seen 
the bus until it had turned sharply al- 
most under the locomotive wheels. Lying 
cut and bruised on a cot in a Baptist par- 
sonage, old D. R. Niles hoped that he, too, 
would die. 


Yale Picket 

When strikers picketed a New Haven 
foundry last fortnight, a Yale senior 
named Lawrence Hill marched down to 
help. As secretary of Yale’s chapter of the 
pinko National Student’s League, Picketer 
Hill was putting his social idealism into 
rough & tumble practice. For his pains a 
policeman named Enright thwacked Yale- 
man Hill on the head, arrested him. 

Student Leaguer William Gordon, 21, 
promptly went looking for witnesses for 
Hill, only to become involved with 4 
policeman named Hogan. Last week 2 
New Haven judge fined Yaleman Gordon 
$25, Yaleman Hill $60 for breaking the 
peace. 

Declared Dean Clarence Whittlesey 
Mendell: “Yale College does not approve 
of the participation of undergraduates in 
disputes outside the College about which 
they are not informed.” 

The Yale Daily News last week front- 
paged the following notice: “Anyone wish- 
ing to contribute toward a Christmas 
dinner for Constables Enright and Hogat 
and their families may do so by mailing 
contributions to Drawer 2502A, Yale Sta- 
tion. Enright and Hogan have figured in 
curtailing of disorderly activities of Com- 
munists connected with the University.” 


—— 
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It’s not too late.... 


to give 
TIME 
Jor Christmas 


Friday —Saturday—Sunday—even on 
Christmas Day it is not too late to make a gift 
of a TIME subscription and have your greeting and gift 
Cfirst of 52 weekly copies) arrive on Christmas Day!— 


VIA WESTERN UNION 


All you need to do is to pick up your telephone . . . ask for 
Western Union . . . give them your TIME Christmas gift 








order. Western Union is ready for your call. No matter 
where you live or where your friends live, on Christmas 
morning they will receive by Western Union messenger 
their first copy of TIME and a Christmas telegram an- 
nouncing your gift. 


There is no charge for this special Western Union service. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


Ss 6s 6%: « » ee, «m5. ee 
ee ee ee ee ee 8.00 
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Additional subscriptions . . . . . . . . each 3.75 





2500 Western Union offices are ready to give this 
special TIME gift service— 


CALL WESTERN UNION TODAY 
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A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Fortune 


The perfect gift for the 
friend who has everything 





FoRTUNE is revealing America to 
itself, with all its ambitions and all 
its shortcomings. 


—Sidney Blumenthal 
President, The Shelton Looms 


How anyone at all interested in 
these amazing times could see FoR- 
TUNE and not be intrigued is quite 
beyond me. —M. H. Cabill 

Pres., Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 


FORTUNE carries romance and in- 
terest into the most unexpected cor- 
ners of business. —Arthur D. Little 


Alone of all current business maga- 
zines FORTUNE rises above our de- 
pressing times—a reflection of that 
old America we used to know, irre- 
pressible, shrewd, triumphant. 
—Julian Johnson 


FoRTUNE is too good to be true— 
broad, independent, far-seeing, 
positive, stimulating and enter- 
taining. —Norman Bel Geddes 


FoRTUNE covers timely activities 
more searchingly and strikingly 
than any other business publication. 

—Isaac F. Marcosson 


ForRTUNE is an invaluable source of 
accurate, historical information. 


—Walter H. Bennett 
Pres., Emigrant Indus. Savings Bank 


FORTUNE is unique, conceived and 
executed on an heroic scale; inter- 
esting, informing and stimulating. 
—Thomas H. Buckner 

Pres., New York Life Insurance Co. 


I show it to friends in England with 
pride and pleasure. 
—H. Gordon Sel fridge 


I cannot imagine how any other 
publication could compete with it 
in its field. —]. J. Bernet 

Pres., Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


FORTUNE is indispensable. 
—Richard Gimbel 
Vice-Pres., Gimbel Bros., Inc. 


FORTUNE is most important. 
—Newton D. Baker 


FORTUNE is the only magazine I 
have ever felt worthy to send to 


friends as a gift. —Charles F. Noyes 
President, Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc. 





A NECESSITY AS WELL AS A LUXURY FOR THOSE WHOSE 
STAKE IN THIS INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION IS GREATEST 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


(November 15th to January Ist) 
One Subscription........ $10.00 
Two Subscriptions...... $17.00 
Three Subscriptions... $24.00 
Additional, each.......... $ 7.00 





Your own subscription may be 
entered or renewed for one or 
two years at these rates, but no 
one is authorized to sell a single 
FORTUNE subscription at less than 
$10 the year; $17 for two years. 


FORTUNE SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 350 E. 22Np Sr., CHICAGO 
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Denver’s Justice 
“O JUSTICE, WHEN EXPELLED 
FROM OTHER HABITATIONS, MAKE 
THIS THY DWELLING PLACE.” 
This bold inscription has decorated the 
front of the Denver Post Building ever 
since rascally Julius Tammen and F. G. 
Bonfils bought the paper 38 years ago. 
Not far from the Post, on the top of 
the Denver County Court House, has 
stood for the last 50 years a gilded iron 
statue of Justice, with traditional sword 
and scales. Last fortnight, when work- 
men started to raze the Courthouse to 
make room for a park, the Denver Post 
ran a picture of the statue being lowered 
to the ground, captioned “Justice expelled 
from her habitation of half a century.” 
Last week, as all Denverites expected, 
the statue of Justice in new coat of 
aluminum paint was hoisted to the top 
of the Post building. 





Newspaper Guild 

Almost as excited as their employers 
over an NRA code, newspaper workers 
have been busy forming local guilds since 
last August. Last week delegates from 
30 guilds, proxies from 43 more. met in 
Washington to draw up a constitution and 
elect officers for the American Newspaper 
Guild. 

Friends of Dr. Lindsay Rogers, who has 
been struggling with the code for five 
months, well knew that the deputy 
NRAdministrator hoped that Guild dele- 
gates would not create further friction 
with publishers by making Heywood 
Broun, pinko Scripps-Howard columnist, 
their first president. But after a National 
Press Club luncheon at which General 
Johnson assured them that the Govern- 
ment would protect them from discharge 
for joining the Guild, the delegates 
promptly elected Broun. Other officers: 
Lloyd White (Cleveland Press), Andrew 
McClean Parker (Philadelphia Record), 
Edward D. Burks (Tulsa World), R. S. 
Gilfillan (Minneapolis Tribune), A. Jud- 
son Evans (Richmond Times-Dispatch), 
vice presidents; John Eddy (New York 
Times), secretary. 


——« 





“Never Wrong!” 

Journalists in Italy are happy—if they 
are 100% Fascist zealots. Their profession 
has been violently transformed into a mis- 
sion. They are hot-gospelers for the State, 
picked for their ability to believe and act 
in harmony with the slogan printed every- 
where, “J] Duce is never wrong!” 

Once an editor, J] Duce realizes that the 
details of his press domination are best 
kept secret from countries in which 
journalism is still a free profession. Last 
week Manhattan’s anti-Fascist daily La 
Stampa Libera was able to publish copies 
of a smuggled series of daily orders re- 
leased to the Press of Italy last summer 
from the Dictator’s press bureau whose 
head is now his handsome son-in-law, 


Count Galeazzo Ciano. To a Fascist the 
orders would seem merely right & proper. 
To U. S. newspaperdom, resentful of even 
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the slightest shadow of encroachment upon 
its freedom by the NRA, they seemed the 
acme of outrageous despotism. 

Excerpts: 
@ “It is earnestly requested that no 
mistake shall be made in the spelling of 
the name of the Hungarian Secretary of 
Commerce. Comments by foreign papers 
on his visit in Rome should be quoted at 
length. 
@ “Do not advertise the success of the 
loan in the United States and do not speak 
of America’s inflation policy. 
@ “Reproduce extensively the comments 
of the foreign Press calling attention to the 





Keystone 


Son-In-Law CIANOo 


From spelling to make-up to reprints to 
silence. 


tightness of the course followed by Italy. 
@ “Reprint from The Daily Mail the 
article Will France Go Fascist? by Hud- 
dleston. 

@ “Do not make up the paper in such a 
way as to have all the reports of accidents 
and crimes follow one another, for it is not 
desirable to fill half-pages with catas- 
trophic news. 

@ “Warning is hereby given to abstain 


from using the words ‘supreme _hier- 
archies, as the party has only one: 
Il Duce. 


@ “In announcing the celebration to be 
performed on the arrival of the Atlantic 
flyers in Rome the Carlino made use, in 
yesterday’s number, of the word ‘apotheo- 
sis.” This adjective is too extravagant, 
because the arrival of the flyers is several 
days off, and also because up to that date 
the event must be kept within reasonable 
vounds. 

€ “An article study on the depression has 
appeared in the Regime. It is not timely. 
The papers should concern themselves 
tather with the signs of recovery. The 
depression will be examined and studied 
when it has disappeared. 

€@ “You are reminded that all the news 
sent by the press office should be enlarged 
upon and used as a starting point for com- 
ments, italics, etc.; but seldom is to be 
teprinted integrally. Yesterday’s article 
in Carlino is excellent and its publication 
timely. Congratulations have been di- 
tectly extended to Trompee, its author.” 





MILES 


TONES 





Born. To Edda, Countess Ciano, 
daughter of Benito Mussolini, and Count 
Galeazzo Ciano, head of the Fascist press 
bureau (see col. 1), sometime Italian Min- 
ister to China: a daughter, their second 
child; in Rome. Grandfather Mussolini 
jubilantly canceled the day’s engagements, 
rushed to his deughter’s side. 

Born. To Princess Ileana of Rumania, 
sister of King Carol, and Archduke Anton 
von Habsburg: a daughter, their second 
child; on the Archduke’s estate near 
Vienna. Name: Maria Ileana. 

Engaged. John Jacob Astor, 21, great- 
great-grandson of the first John Jacob 
Astor, younger son of the fourth John 
Jacob Astor (Titanic victim) and of 
Madeleine Talmadge Force Astor Dick 
Fiermonte; and Eileen S. S. Gillespie. 
Manhattan debutante. Heir to $3,000,000 
last August when he reached his majority, 
young John Jacob three weeks ago became 
the stepson of his onetime boxing instruc- 
tor (Time, Dec. 4). 











Engaged. Herbert Edwin Hawkes, 
61, Ph. D., mathematician, dean of Co- 


lumbia College since 1918; and Anna L. 
Rose, 40, Ph. D., Carnegie Foundation 
researcher; onetime (1921-29) dean and 
registrar of George Washington Univer- 
sity. 

Married. Athos Terzani, 31, Man- 
hattan taxi driver and anti-Fascist; and 
one Tillie Golia; in Irving Plaza Hall, 
Manhattan. Best man: Norman Thomas, 
No. 1 U. S. Socialist. Wedding guests: 
some 600 Socialists, Communists, an- 
archists, syndicalists, anti-Fascists. Day 
before Terzani had been acquitted of 
fatally shooting a friend at a riotous meet- 
ing ot the Khaki Shirts of America 
(Fascist) last July. 


——.¢ 





Married. Gary Cooper, 32, film actor, 
son of a Helena, Mont. jurist; and Vero- 
nica Balfe (Sandra Shaw), 20, film actress, 
of Manhattan; in Manhattan. 

eRe “eS 

Married. James Alexander (“Jim’’) 
Reed, 72, longtime (1911-29) U. S. Sens- 
ator from Missouri; and Mrs. Nell Quin- 
lan Donnelly, 43, wealthy garment manu- 
facturer. Two years ago Senator Reed 
helped rescue ‘his bride from kidnappers. 
Cried he then: “If a single hair of Mrs. 
Donnelly’s head is harmed, I'll devote 
the rest of my life to catching the kid- 
nappers.” Her rise to fame began 26 
years ago with experiments in selling a 
type of housedress (“Nelly Don”) of her 
own design. Ever since Mrs. Reed died 
last year and Mrs. Donnelly divorced her 
husband a month later, Missourians have 
expected their political hero someday to 
marry their most famed business woman. 

—— 

Died. Richard John (“Rich”) Glendon 
Jr., 38, Columbia University’s crew coach 
since 1926, son of the Naval Academy’s 
famed retired crew coach; of a shotgun 
wound, declared accidental by a medical 
examiner; while duck shooting near 
Chatham, Mass 


Died. Louis Joseph Vance, 54, fic- 
tionist (The Lone Wolf, The Brass Bowl, 
The Road to En-Dor, The Trembling 
Flame, two score more), bridge player; 
mysteriously; in his Manhattan apartment 
where he lived alone. His body was found 
on the floor with head and shoulders, badly 
burned, resting on a blazing armchair. 
Friends said he was a constant and care- 
less smoker, burned holes in pajamas, 
dressing gowns, bedcovers. An autopsy 
revealed that he was intoxicated when he 
died. Like the late Robert W. Chambers 
(see below), Author Vance was a onetime 
artist, a prodigiously prolific writer, a 
scorner of “literature.” 

Died. William Sloane Coffin, 54, Man- 
hattan realty & furniture man (W. & J. 
Sloane), president of the. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art since 1931, brother of 
Union Theological Seminary’s President 
Henry Sloane Coffin; of a heart attack; 
in Manhattan. 


2 te ee 

Died. Count Ilya Tolstoy, 67, second 
son of the late great Count Leo Nikolaye- 
vich Tolstoy, lecturer, author (Visions, 
Reminiscences of My Father): of heart 
and gali-bladder disorders; in New Haven, 
Conn. After the i917 revolution he re- 
turned to Russia from a U. S. lecture tour, 
was driven out again by Bolsheviks. With 
his wife, a Russian émigrée whom he mar- 
ried in 1920 in Newark, he lived in the 
Connecticut hills, tilled his own soil. In 
1926 he helped with the screen adaptation 
of kis father’s Resurrection, played in it 
the part of the cobbler-philosopher. 

Died. Robert William Chambers, 68. 
novelist, painter, angler, hunter, collector 
of butterflies, armor and Japanese art; 
after an intestinal operation; in Manhat- 
tan. Son of a Brooklyn jurist, he studied 
art in Paris, drew sketches for Life, Vogue, 
began to write. Critics, impressed by The 
King in Yellow, his second book, were dis- 
appointed when he began turning out two 
perfumed and aseptic romances a year. 
(Total production: 60 novels.) “Litera- 
ture! The word makes me sick!” he 
snorted. His painstaking historical re- 
search was largely lost on his millions of 
readers (Ashes of Empire, Cardigan). He 
was the first U. S. author to sell story 
rights to the cinema. 


C——— 


Died. Theodore Moses Tobani, 78, 
composer of “Hearts and Flowers” and of 
5,479 other pieces; of a stroke; in Queens, 
N. Y. “Hearts and Flowers,” of which 
23,000,000 copies have been sold since 
1893, won him so much attention from 
fledgling composers that he moved from 
Manhattan to Queens, put “real estate”’ 
after his name in the telephone book. 

Died. Peter Wiltberger Meldrim, 85, 
presiding judge of Georgia’s Eastern Judi- 
cial Circuit, onetime (1914) president of 
the American Bar Association, onetime 
(1897-g9) mayor of Savannah; in Sa- 
vannah. After the Civil War in which he, 
16, sniped at Sherman’s troops on their 
way to the sea, he studied and practiced 
law, became a power in Georgia politics. 
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Post-War into Pre-War 

AmericA Faces THE Next WAr— 
Frank H. Simonds—Harper ($1). 

When (there is no “if” in Prophet 
Simonds’ vocabulary) the next great Eu- 
ropean war breaks out, what is the U. S. 
going to do about it? In this incisive 
little book (82 pp.) a keenly realistic ob- 
server of international afiairs does his 
high-level best to prove that war is im- 
minent, inevitable, that the U. S. will be 
in it. Observer Simonds does not believe 
in fairies, the Kellogg Pact or the League 
of Nations. He views the present state 
of the world with grim alarm but thinks 
an open eye better than a buried head. 

The Europe of 1933,says Simonds, is “back 
in the situation and state of mind of July, 
1914.” After Japan’s deliberate flouting 
of the Kellogg Pact in her conquest of 
Manchuria, the failure of the Disarma- 
ment Conference, the withdrawal of Japan 
and Germany from the League of Na- 
tions, all that was lacking to complete the 
dark picture was a militaristic Germany. 
Looking at the causes of the last war, 
Simonds finds them inevitable: the Allies’ 
European balance of power mortally 
threatened by an expanding Germany; 
Germany’s existence menaced by the en- 
circling Allies. Seeing in the causes of all 
modern European wars a desire for na- 
tional unity, he thinks another war inevi- 
table because German unity is not yet at- 
tained, and because the status quo to 
which France is committed will not per- 
mit its attainment. “Bismarck wrote the 
first chapter of German achievement, and 
the second is in the making.” Simonds 
sees in Hitler’s domination of Germany 
what Pitt saw in Napoleon’s victory at 
Austerlitz. Says Mr. Simonds: ‘When 
Hitler captured Germany the time had 
similarly come to adjourn the sessions 
of the League of Nations and to fold 
away the Kellogg Pact and all similar 
parchment collections of words become 
meaningless in a contemporary world. His 
coming marked the transition from a 
post-war to a pre-war era.” 

U. S. participation in the last war tem- 
porarily rescued the European balance of 
power, “therefore accomplished no more 
than to assist Europe in preparing the way 
for the next.” How soon will war come? 
Simonds sets no date but says: “In 1934 
as in 1914, European peac. will be at the 
mercy of an incident. .. . War in Europe 
this year or next will be the result of acci- 
dent, not of design. What is more likely 
to come than early hostilities is another 
series of incidents like those that preceded 
the World War. Thus between 1905 and 
1914 Europe moved from Tangier to 
Bosnia, from Bosnia to Agadir, and from 
Agadir to Serajevo. Europe is con- 
sciously and visibly heeded for war... .” 
But need the U. S. become involved? Yes, 
says Author Simonds, because “Mr. 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy . . . is identi- 
cal with Mr. Wilson’s.” 

The Author, unlike many of his col- 
leagues who are inclined to take the of- 
ficial view on international affairs, is no 
cheery yes-man. An old hand at explain- 
ing world relations, Frank Herbert Si- 
monds writes with the lucid heat of one 


having authority. Critics accuse him of 
dogmatism, prejudice, oversimplification, 
but plain readers find him exciting. Har- 
vardman (1900), he began his career as 
a lowly reporter for the New York 
Tribune, slogged his way up through reams 
of copy to be Washington correspondent 
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FRANK HERBERT SIMONDS 


Another Serajevo in 1934? 


and editorial writer. After he went to the 
Review of Reviews (1914) it reached its 
peak of influence and circulation. Still 
there, at 55, his articles are syndicated by 
50 U. S. and foreign papers. 

Other books: They Shall Not Pass— 
Verdun, 1916, A History of the World 
War (5 vol.), Can Europe Keep the Peace? 
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Honest Lexicon 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE OxForD ENGLISH 
DicTionary—Edited by W. A. Craigie & 
C. T. Onions—Oxford ($40). 

Five years ago occurred one of those 
great literary events which few editors 
consider newsworthy: The Oxford English 
Dictionary, begun in 1857, was finished. 
Last month this No. 1 Dictionary of the 
English-American language was reissued in 
12 volumes, with a Supplement as 13th. 
The Supplement was necessary because 
lexicographers, for all their scholarship, 
make mistakes and omissions, because in 
76 years the English language has grown 
enormously. With the addition of its Sup- 
plement this greatest of all dictionaries is 
now as up-to-date, as all-inclusive as hu- 
man mind can make it.* 

All the words in the Oxford Dictionary 
are dated, and as the layman thumbs 
through this Supplement he will see the 
kind of terms the last generation has 
added to the language in biochemistry, 
wireless telegraphy and telephony, me- 








*For those who do not need or cannot afford 
private ownership of the 13-vol. Oxford Dic- 
tionary ($125), the Oxford Press has issued a 
two-volume Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
($18; True, April 3). Owners of the 1928 edi- 
tion of the big dictionary ($450) got the Sup- 
plement free. 


chanical and air transport, psychoanalysis 
the cinema. 

In London last month urbane George 
Stuart Gordon, president of Oxford's 


. Magdalen College, half-humorously com- 
y com 


mented: “It [the Supplement] gives the 
impression of a talented, nervous, highly- 
strung generation, equally harassed by its 
pleasures and its pains. . ..I find too 
many words expressing contempt for age 
—‘dodderer,’ ‘back number,’ and so on, 
There are too many words devoted to the 
expression of passing moods extraordi- 
narily analyzed. No one should have had 
time or leisure to distinguish the fine 
facets of moods so clearly. I find too 
many ingenuities for the expression of 
fashion distinctions in clothes, both male 
and female. I find too large a vocabulary 
—for a virile nation—devoted to distin- 
guish every possible kind of comfort at 
every hour of the day and night.” 

Most notable increase is in the nun- 
ber of U.S. words and phrases. ‘However 
rude or crude” they might be, said Pro- 
fessor Gordon, “they were so expressive, 
so impudently near the truth, that it was 
hard to resist them a place in any honest 
lexicon.” U. S. eyes may note examples 
from Jack London, George Ade, O. Henry, 
H. L. Mencken, Zane Grey—even so un- 
literary an exemplar as the late great 
Baseballer Christy Mathewson (“yellow 
streak’). 

In the long list from “aasvogel” to 
“zooming” some-U. S. examples: “Speak- 
easy” (1889); “Yup. U.S. Variant of 
yep, yes” (1906); “Razz [short for 
Razzberry]. Disapproval expressed by 
hissing or booing directed against an actor 
or other person” (1926); “Wow. A 
‘great success’” (1927); “Zipper” 
(1925); “Vamp” (1918). 


os 


Artist as Old Man 


THE WINDING STAIR AND OTHER Poems 
—William Butler Yeats — Macmillan 
($2.50). 

If a Dublin Irishman in the course of 
conversation raises his right hand as if 
to take an oath, his wise friends know 
that he is about to quote from William 
Butler Yeats. Only Irishman to win the 
Nobel Prize for Literature, Poet Yeats is 
Erin’s uncrowned laureate as well as its 
most respected living writer. But even 
poets grow old. Though these latest poems 
may well seem more satisfactory to him 
than the wilder mystical verse of his 
youth, only devoted friends and a few 
new admirers will follow him up his wind 
ing stair. Now he writes Words for Music 
Perhaps. In the old days he certainly 
would have given the music too. But 
Yeats, too subtle an artist to have lost all 
his cunning, can still write memorable 
verse, though “those dancing days are 
gone”: 

Nor dread nor hope attend 

A dying animal; 

A man awaits his end 

Dreading and hoping all; 

Many times he died, 

Many times rose again. 

A great man in his pride 

Confronting murderous men 

Casts derision upon 

Supersession of breath; 

He knows death to the bone— 

Man has created death. 
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The 


men choose 


when life itself is at stake! 


Used exclusively in... 
WORLD’S MOST HAZARDOUS FLIGHT 
Admiral Byrd’s Antarctic Expeditions 


WORLD’S SUSTAINED SPEED RECORD 
Louis Meyer at Indianapolis Speedway 


WORLD’S ENDURANCE AIR RECORD 
Graf Zeppelin... over 400,000 safe miles 





Explorers, fliers, racing drivers . .. men who gamble with 
death . . . can’t gamble with motor oil. So a surprising 
number of those conquerors of sea, land and sky... 
trust VEEDOL Motor Oil alone. 





Today, that same VEEDOL... the oil of champions... 
is yours, for your own car, at your own dealer’s .. . in new 
tamper-proof, dust-proof, refinery-sealed cans . . . Sealed 
against substitution, short measure, and adulteration. 


You know that in that can is clean, fresh, full-bodied 
VEEDOL... 100% Pennsylvania at its finest . . . the 
motor oil men choose when they can’t afford to fail. 


Now that winter is here . . . the danger season for 
motors ... change to free-flowing, cold-proof VEEDOL. 
The sealed can guarantees that you get VEEDOL. And 
VEEDOL guarantees that you get better winter driving, 
fewer winter repairs, greater winter mileage. 


A TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED PRODUCT 


IN REFINERY-SEALED CANS, THE IDENTICAL 
OIL THAT IS MAKING MOTOR HISTORY 





PERFECT GIFTS - 


CAMELS ano 
PRINCE ALBERT 


- IN GAY XMAS PACKAGES 


Four boxes of Camel 
“fifties’’ all dressed 
up for Christmas. 


A whole carton (ten 
packs of “‘twenties’’) 
in its special Christ- 
mas wrap. 


= S ... made from 


finer, more expensive tobaccos 


Recognized everywhere as being made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos than any other popular 
brand, Camels naturally suggest themselves as the 
gift for any smoker. They never get on the nerves 
or tire the taste. The smoker to whom you give 
Camels will appreciate their mildness and satisfy- 
ing flavor. So to give pleasure, give Camels — now 


on display in gay Christmas packages. 


This is the I-lb. 
glass humidor. 
Keeps the Prince 
Albert in prime 
condition. 


The pound tin of 
Prince Albert, 
with its special 
gift wrap. 


Copyright, 1933, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Company 


RINGE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


Among men who smoke pipes or “roll their own,” 
Prince Albert smoking tobacco is known as “the 
national joy smoke.” A special process takes out 
the “‘bite’”—leaves P. A. cool, slow-burning and 
mellow. No wonder that more men smoke Prince 
Albert than any other brand. The one-pound glass 
humidors and one-pound tins are suitably packaged 


for the Christmas season. 


. 


$96- 
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